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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



In the preparation of this edition, every endeavour 
has been made to render the work more worthy of 
the favour with which it has already been received. 
The whole matter has been carefully re-read, and 
the dates compared ; large additions have been 
made, especially to the constitutional and biogra- 
phical sections ; and a table of British authors has 
been added. 

The Author desires to express his sincere thanks 
to several gentlemen who have either pointed out 
errors, or suggested valuable improvements ; and 
he will feel exceedingly obliged to any reader who 
may do him a similar service with respect to the 
present edition. 

Hipperholme-Grammar School, 
1865. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



At p. 3, 1. 18, for porta read fortn. At p. 122, L 29, for 
/roving read Irving. 

In Conspiracies, insert Babynton's Conspiracy, for particulars 
of which see his life. 

In Treaties, insert T. of Bretigni, I960, between the English 
and French, by which Kins; John (captured at Poitiers) was to 
be restored on payment of 3,000,000 crowns, and King Edward 
III was to renounce his possessions in the S.W. and W. of 
France, and receive in exchange provinces in the E. and N.E. 
This treaty was not carried into effect. 
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SECTION I. 



SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 



*«* The persons, events, institutions, &c, mentioned in this 
sketch are fully described in succeeding sections. 



1. Of England before the Roman Invasion little is 
known. The earliest inhabitants were probably of Celtic race, 
and were divided into clans, recognising a supreme military 
chief. Their religion was polytheistic, and their priests were 
divided into three orders, Bards, Vat-es, and Druids. 

2. Invasions of Julius Caesar— Two unsuccessful efforts 
were made by Julius Caesar to reduce the south-east of the 
island under the Roman power, (B.C. 55 and 54.) In the latter, 
he advanced as far a Verulamium (St. Albans). 

3. * Roman Invasions.— A.D. 43 to A.D. 78.— After the 
withdrawal of Julius Caesar, no attempts were made by the 
Romans to occupy Britain before 43, when Aulus Plautius 
penetrated to the Severn, and also tookCamalodunum (Maldon), 
while Vespasian, his lieutenant, subdued the south and Vectis 
(Isle of Wight). Ostorius Scapula, Aulus Didius, Veranius and 
Suetonius Paulinus, who succeeded him, extended and con- 
solidated these conquests ; but the Roman power was not firmly 
established until the administration of Agricola (78), who 
tranquillised the island, and introduced to a considerable extent 
the Roman language and manners. He also built, as a protec- 
tion against the Caledonians, a chain of forts from Qlota to 
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2 SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Bsdotha, (the Clyde to the Forth). In 139, this will was 
iwrtmiiil by LoHias Urinous, and was afterwards eaOed the 
Wall of Antoninus. 

4k Ifrllnlsi waste tka sTscinM TToimii Britain was 
divided into 1, Britannia Prima, including the country south 
of the Thames and Severn, and the tribes of the Cantii, Regni, 
Belgae, Atrebates, Dnrotriges and Damnonii ; % Britannia 
Seeunda or Wales, containing the Silures, Demetm and 
Ordoviees ; 3, Flam* Cmsariensis, comprising the present 
Midland and Eastern Counties, and the tribes of Trinobantes, 
Cattiwifhlanl, Iesni, Dobuni, Coritaniand Cornavii ; 4, Maxima 
Cavariensis, or England north of the Humber, inhabited by the 
Brigantes (the most powerful British tribe), and the Parian ; 
5, Valentia, north of the R. Tina Ctyne), and comprising the 
Scottish tribes. 

The principal cities were divided, as in other Roman provinces, 
into Munieipia and Coloni*. The former may be described as 
baring been received into the Roman state, and the latter as 
having issued from it. Nine colonies are mentioned, via., London 
(Londinium), Lincoln (Lindum), Chester (Deva) y Gloucester 
(Glevum), Bath (Aquae Softs), Caerleon (/tea Silurum), 
Richborongh (Rutupus) the ordinary Roman landing-place and 
celebrated for oysters, Cambridge or Colchester (Cantabrigia 
or Cblonia), with two munieipia, St. Albans ( Veruiamium), 
and York (Eboracum), which was one of the principal cities in 
the island. Besides these, there were C&vitates $ towns enjoying 
the jus Latii, and stipendiary towns. Among these were 
Carlisle (Luguvallium), Cirencester (Corin&um), Canterbury 
(DurovernumJ, Dorchester (Dornovaria), Exeter (Uzela), 
Leicester (Ratae), Rochester (Durobriva) and Winchester 
( Venta Belgarum). A few other names are, Venta Icenorum 
(Caistor), Noviomagus (near Croydon), Urioonium ( Wrozeter), 
Clausentum (Southampton), BoleriumPr*. (Land's End), 
Mono, (Anglesea), Mona Cmsaris (L of Man), Isurium (Aid* 
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borough, Y.), LongcvUmm (Lancaster), MmnewUum (Man- 
chester), R. Tametu (Thames), R. Sabrina (Serein), & Abut 
(Humber). 

The Romans either constructed or repaired and maintained 
a system of roads. The principal were 1, Wailing Street, from 
Kent to N. Wales, very nearly along the direction of the main 
line of the N.W. Railway; 2, Ermin S. along the S. Coast of 
Wales, across the Sabrina Estuarium (Bristol Channel), at /tea 
Silurum, and thence to Southampton ; S,Foss Way, from Corn- 
wall to Lincoln ; 4, Ikenild Street, from St David's to Tyne- 
mouth. The directions of (1) (2) and (4) hare been recently 
disputed. 

In 121, the $mperor Hadrian visited the country, and caused 
a wall of earth to be erected from the Solway Firth to the 
mouth of the Tyne. A second wall, along nearly the same line, 
was constructed by the Emperor Severus, who died at Eboractm 
(York), in 211. This wall was 68 miles long, and was guarded 
by about twenty permanent camps, with numerous smaller ports. 

In 275, Constantine was born in Britain, and on the death of 
his father Constantius at York (306) was there proclaimed 
Emperor of Rome. 

Carausius, a native of Belgic Gaul, assumed imperial power 
in Britain from 286 to 298, but was assasinated by Alleotus, his 
prime minister, who succeeded him, and reigned three years. 
After his defeat, no events of importance occurred until the final 
withdrawal of the Romans, (variously dated from 402 to 420). 

ft. Saxon Invasion*.— Soon after the departure of the 

Romans, Hengist and Horsa,* two brothers, brought over a band 

of Jutes, and gained possession of Kent (about 449). They were 

followed by other leaders, and the whole island ultimately fell 

under the power of various German incursionists, who divided it 

as follows :— 

• The historical existence of theselletders has been disputed, sad their 
names referred to Hengst, " a stallion," (Germ.) and Horse, " a mare," a 
white horse being the national emhtem.of the invaders. 

B 2 



SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Sent, including modern Kent and part of Surrey. 

Sussex, or the South Saxons, nearly coinciding with modern 

Sussex. 
Wessex, or the West Saxons, comprising the country bounded 

by the Severn, the Thames, modern Devonshire and 

ancient Sussex. 

or the East Saxons, including modern Essex and 
Middlesex. 

AwgHn., including modern Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Mereia, comprising the centre of the island. 
Deira, including the country between the Tyne and Humbert 
Bernloia, including the country between the Tyne and 
Scotland. 

These last two were afterwards united under the title of 
Northumbria. 

Fabulous stories respecting Aurelius, Uther Pendragon 

and King Arthur are related of this period, but all that is 

historically certain is that the British did not submit to the 

Saxons without a long and deadly struggle. 

6. Consolidation of the Heptarchy under Egberts 

These seven kingdoms (i.e., Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Essex, 
East Anglia, Mereia and Northumbria) are known by the name 
of the Saxon Heptarohy (or seven governments), and the 
confederated states have been also called the Octarchy (or eight 
governments), from the sub-division of Northumbria. The 
governments were entirely independent of each other ; but the 
power of Wessex gradually became ascendant, and Egbert, 
who was crowned King of Wessex in 800, subjected all of them, 
as well as Cornwall and Wales, to his authority in 827. Egbert 
died in 836, and was succeeded by his son Ethelwulf. He had 
four sons, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred and Alfred, all of 
whom successively occupied the throne. 

7. Alfred the Groat*— At the accession of Alfred, (born 
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849, ascended the throne 871, died 901), the kingdom was to a 
great extent subject to the Danes, who for a time compelled him 
to retire into the fastness of Athelney. It is of this period that 
the incidents of the untrustworthy stories of the burnt cakes 
and Alfred's visit to the Danish camp in the disguise of a 
minstrel are related. In 878, he emerged from his retirement, 
won the battle of Ethandune, (Eddington in Wiltshire f), and 
concluded a peace with the Danish leader, Godrun or Guthrun. 
The Danes received baptism, and during the remainder of his 
reign the kingdom enjoyed comparative tranquillity. During 
this period, he devoted himself to domestic legislation, the 
translation of various works into Saxon, and the construction 
of a navy. 

8. Suooeasors of Alfcre^L— The following is a list of the 
Saxon successors of Alfred, nine in number, with a short state- 
ment of the principal events in their respective reigns :— 

Edward I, 901, son of Alfred. His reign was oeeupied in 
struggles with the Danes. 

Athelstan, 925, son of Edward I., was a powerful prince* 
He reduced Wales and Scotland to the condition of feudal 
vassalage, crushed the Danish power entirely at the Battle 
of Brunanburgh in Northumberland, and assumed the title 
of "King of all Britain." He made many valuable 
additions to Alfred's legislation. 

Edmund I, 940, son of Edward I. 

Edred, 946, son of Edward 1. 

Edwy, 955, son of Edmund I. The greater portion of this 

reign was occupied in quarrels between the regular (or 
monastic) clergy, under Dunstan, and the secular (or 
parochial) clergy. Edwy's wife, Elgiva, was separated 
from him and cruelly murdered by ecclesiastical authority 
upon the ground that she was " too nearly related" to him, 
and he himself died before attaining the age of 20. 
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Edgar, 858, sometimes called the Pacific, brother of Edwy, 
and a great paiiisan of the regular clergy. 

Edward II, 975, eon of Edgar. He wag assassinated by hk 
step-mother Elfrida. 

Ethelred II, 979, eon of Edgar. The massacre of the Anglo- 
Danes, known as the Murder of 8t* Brtoe/s Dap, 
November 18, 1002, which was ordered by this king, was 
the occasion of a fresh invasion of the Danes, under Sweyn. 
Ethelred fled to Normandy and there remained until the 
death of Sweyn in 1014. This invasion resulted in the 
transfer of the royal power to a Danish dynasty. 

Edmund II, 1016-1017, son of Ethelred II. This short 
reign was mainly occupied with resistance to the Danes, 
terminating in a treaty, by which the Saxons and Danes 
(under Canute) divided the sovereignty, Edmund obtaining 
Wessez and Canute Mercia (see § 5). Soon after Edmund 
died, and Canute remained sole king. 

ft. The) Banian Lino*— The Danish line, which now suc- 
ceeded, gave three kings, Canute (1017), Harold I., his 
illegitimate son (1035), and his legitimate son, Hardicanute 
or Harthacnut (1040), who killed himself with drinking 
(1042). At the death of Hardicanute, Edward, son of 
Ethelred IL, was raised to the throne by the influence of 
Earl Godwin, afterwards his father-in-law. 

18. Restoration of the) Anglo-Saxon Unor— Edward 
III, or the Confessor, who now succeeded, was devoted to 
Norman interests, and gave himself into the hands of 
ecclesiastics. He banished Godwin, his father-in-law, and 
separated himself from his wife. He founded Westminster 
Abbey. At his death, two claimants appeared for the 
throne, Harold It, son of Earl Godwin, and William, 
Duke of Normandy, cousin to Edward. The latter invaded 
ftngland, and having defeated Harold, who was slain at 
the battle of Hastings, ascended the throne in 1088. 
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U» latfodncttwfadP wr i iw f OhH g Mwrtly ^ Some 
assign the first introduction of Christianity to Junes the son of 
Zebedee, others to Simon Zelotes, others again to Joseph of 
Arimathea, and others to St. Paul, or St Peter. It was un- 
doubtedly introduced early, lor British bishops attended the 
councils of Aries (314), Sardioa (347), Ariminnm (860). In 597, 
a mission was sent to Britain by Gregory the Great, under 
Augustine or Austin, prior of the monastery of St Andrew at 
Borne, and Ethelbert, K. of Kent, was converted. Austin was 
afterwards consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury, but the 
British bishops refused to defer to his authority, or to submit to 
that of the Pope. The conversion of the entire Heptarchy 
may be considered to have been completed by the end of the 7th 
century. The Archbishopric of York is said to haye been con- 
stituted in 180. " Anglo-Saxon times knew nothing of papal 
jurisdiction. A dose and deferential connection with Boms 
was indeed assiduously cultivated. Authority for domestio 
purposes rested exclusively at home."* The Church was held 
in high esteem by the Anglo-Saxon laity. Its lands were freed 
from all imposts except for castles, bridges and the maintenance 
of military force. The archbishop ranked with the royal family, 
the bishop with the ealdorman, and the priest with the thane. 
Ecclesiastical persons were not amenable to civil tribunals and 
tithes were diligently paid. 

12. inajiMflagim Law* and Inatltattonsw- Codes of laws 
exist attributed to Ethelbert of Kent (000), Wihtred of Kent 
(696), Ina of Wessex (689), and the laws of Alfred are expressly 
stated by him to be a selection from these and others. After 
{ Alfred, his successors Edward the Elder, Ethelred n, Canute 
and Edward III, published laws, from which it is evident that 
the Anglo-Saxon kings were not the masters, but the servants* 
of the people j that the land was reckoned as originally common % 
and that justice was to be administered by popular oourts before 
•ftoiaeirAngMmCniafft^em 
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application to the king was permitted. The division of England 
into shires was early accomplished, and is mentioned by Ina, 
bat the institution of " hundreds" probably arose under Alfred. 
The system of local government indicated by these divisions is 
especially distinctive of the Saxon codes. The principle of 
hereditary monarchy was little valued, but the office was never- 
theless highly honoured ; the king alone was allowed to coin 
money, permit markets to be held, forests to be hunted in, or 
bridges or castles to be built. He claimed all treasure-trove, 
and a fine (tcite) upon every crime ; he was the fountain of 
honour, justice, and mercy. Next to him in dignity came the 
ealdorman, and then the king's thanes or gesithmen. Justice 
was mainly based upon a system of fines. Murder, for instance, 
was atoned for by a were-gild, and bodily injuries compensated 
by botes. But political crimes, treason and coining were 
punished by death or other severe punishments. 

13. The Anglo-Saxon Language, which is a branch of the 
Gothic, continued to be the language of the country from its in- 
troduction by the German invaders until, by its fusion with the 
Norman-French, our present English language was produced 
(1900-1400). About 23,000 words of Saxon origin now exist. 
The earliest Anglo-Saxon writer of note was Csedmon, a monk 
of Whitby, who died about 680. +He composed religious poems in 
verses, so arranged that in every couplet two principal words in 
a line, and one in a line following, should begin with the same 
letter. The works of Bede were written, not in Anglo-Saxon, but 
in Latin. Alfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a voluminous 
writer on religions subjects and Latin Grammar ;* and there also 
exists an historical work, by various authors, called the Saxon 
Chronicle, commencing soon after the time of Alfred, and con- 
tinued to the death of Stephen in 1 154. This production is written 
In prose, occasionally rising into a rude verse, and is the chief 
source of information respecting the nation before the conquest. 
*Tli6UtoatjofttiAWxitari(mGr«mmsrandB^igionUd(mMfiil. 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 

Three Kings. 

14. William the Conqueror (1066) (Lat. Conquettor), 
haying defeated Harold at the Battle of Hastings, advanced to 
London, and was crowned king. He supported the Norman 
interests, repressed the Saxon, and introduced the severe Nor- 
man forest-laws. He created the New Forest,* and 'enlarged 
Windsor forest. In 1069, in revenge for disaffection and revolt, 
he reduced the country from the Humber to the Tees, and from 
the Wear to the Tyne, to a desert. With a view of extending 
the feudal system, he caused Domesday Book to be compiled. 
He was injured by a fall from his horse when besieging Mantes, 
on the Seine, and died at Rouen of the injury, in 1087. 

15. William H (Rotas) (1087) succeeded his father. His 
elder brother Robert, Duke of Normandy, pawned his duchy 
to him for 10,000 marks, in order to raise funds for joining the 
Crusades. In 1100, he was accidentally shot by Walter Tyrrel 
in the New Forest. 

16. Henry I (Beauolero), brother of William Rufus, 
being on the spot at the time of his brother's death, and having 
possessed himself of his treasure, succeeded (1 100). He married 
1st. "the good queen Maud," daughter of Malcolm of Scotland by 
Matilda, sister of Edgar Atheling, and 2nd. Adelais of Louvain, 
who survived him. In 1 106, he invaded Normandy, defeated his 
brother Robert at Tinchbrai, and carried him to England, where 
he died a prisoner in Cardiff Castle ( 1 135). In 1120, his only son 
William, the heir apparent, who was returning from Anjou 
with his bride, was drowned. Henry died in 1 135. 

THE HOUSE OF BLOIS. 

17. Stephen (1 135), the third son of Stephen, Earl of Blois, 
by Adela, a daughter of William I, now assumed the Crown, to 
the exclusion of Matilda, daughter of Henry I, and ex-empress 
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of Germany. This reign was mainly occupied in contesting, 
with varied fortune, the possession of the kingdom with Matilda. 
At length, an agreement was made that Stephen should retain 
possession of the Crown for his life, and that Henry, Matilda's 
son by her second husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet,* Earl of 
Anjou, should succeed. In 1 138, the Scots invaded England, but 
were defeated at the Battle of the Standard, near Northallerton. 
At Stephen's death (1154), the above agreement was carried out. 

THX HOUSB OF THX FLANTAGKNXTS. 

14 Kings. 

10* Heavy n (1154). This reign was distinguished by 
internal peace and domestic reform. The country was divided 
into six circuits, for the better administration of justice and for 
the hearing of causes hitherto determined by the king. Trial by 
Jury was improved ; and at a council at Clarendon in Wiltshire 
(1164) a series of " Constitutions" was passed, limiting the 
privileges of the clergy, and instituting other reforms. The 
connection between the king and Thomas A'Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who claimed extraordinary privileges for the 
clergy, forms an intimate portion of the history of the reign. 
In 1171, by the aid of Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, Ireland 
became a portion of the English dominions. Henry's later 
years were disturbed by the rebellions of his sons, who joined 
the kings of France and Scotland against him. He died in 118.9. 

19. Richard I (Ocaur da Hon) (1189) spent only about 
four months of his reign in England. He joined the third 
Crusade, with Philip of France, in 1190, and was present at the 
capture of Acre. On his return, four years after, he was taken 
prisoner by Leopold, Duke of Austria, and ransomed for 100,000 
marks. He then visited England for two months, after which 

* So called from plonta geniita, or broom, a sprig of which he wore 
in Us cap, as a badge. This gave the name to the Una of English 
Sovereigns desoan4eA ffOAhmw 
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he entered on continental warfare, and was shot by an arrow 
during the siege of Chalns-Ghabrol, in 1199. 

SO. John (1199), fifth son of Henry II and snrnamed 

Sansterre, or Lackland, from his not possessing any fiefs, now 

oeonpied the throne, to the exclusion of Prince Arthur, then 

twelve years of age, who was the son of Geoffrey, (fourth son of 

Henry II), and was probably murdered. In 1207, he quarrelled 

with the Pope, about the right of election to the Archbishoprio 

of Canterbury, and was punished at first by an interdict, and 

afterwards by formal deposition by the Pope's authority. 

Philip of France made an unsuccessful attempt to enforce this 

deposition. In 1213, John submitted and declared England a 

fief of the Holy See. In 1215, he was compelled to sign 

Magna Charta, but soon repudiated his signature, and entered 

into fresh confliots with the barons, assisted by Louis, afterwards 

king of France, to whom they had offered the crown. During 

a military expedition in connection with this conflict, John died 

(1216) at Newark-on-Trent. 

8L Hoary m (1216) was only ten years old when his 
father John died. The French, who were invading the kingdom 
at his accession, were expelled by the regent, Earl of Pembroke, 
who defeated them at the "fair of Lincoln" besieged them in 
London, and destroyed the French fleet, under Eustace the 
Monk, near Dover. The King's foreign favourites and prodi- 
gality having impoverished the kingdom, a body of barons 
assembled at Westminister in 1258, adjourned to Oxford, and 
there, by a series of ordinances known as the Provisions of 
Oxford, placed the government in the hands of a committee, 
under Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Both parties 
now took up arms, with varied fortune, until the Battle of 
Evesham (1265), in which the Earl of Leicester was killed, 
and Henry recovered his authority, which he retained until his 
death, in 1272* This reign* with the exception of the reign of 
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George III (nearly 60 yean), is the longest recorded in English 
history. 

22. Edward I (1272) was in Palestine at the time of his 
father's decease. In 1282, the Welsh revolted under Llewelyn, 
hat were subdued. During the stay of the King in Wales, 
Edward II was born, and created Prince of Wales. In 1290, 
Edward took possession of the Isle of Man, and upon the 
appearance of three claimants to the Scottish throne, Robert 
Bruce (de Brus), John Balliol and John Hastings, Edward, as 
feudal lord, decided the dispute in favour of Balliol, but exacted 
of him feudal homage. Upon Balliol's revolt soon after (1296), 
he invaded Scotland, forced him to resign the crown, and brought 
him captive to London, where he died. William Wallace, a 
Scottish patriot, after a long struggle for Scottish independence, 
was also captured and executed at London (1305). He was 
succeeded in his patriotic efforts by Robert Bruce (grandson of 
the competitor for the crown), and at the outset of an expedition 
intended to crush him, Edward died, near Carlisle (1307). 

28. Edward IX (1307), son of Edward I, prosecuted the 
Scottish expedition only for a short time. In 1309, Robert 
Bruce was recognised by the Scotch clergy as King, and after 
prosecuting the insurrection with partial success finally defeated 
the English under Edward at Bannockburn, near Stirling (1 314). 
In his domestic policy, Edward was guided by favourites, 
especially Gaveston and the Despensers, a course which con- 
stantly engaged him in conflict with the Barons, and latterly 
with his queen Isabella and his son Edward. In 1327, a parlia- 
ment, assembled at Westminster, deposed him, and appointed 
his son (Edward III) King. Shortly after, he was murdered in 
Berkeley Castle (1327). 

24. Edward in (1327) concluded peace with Scotland in 
1328; but invaded that country again in 1333, and having 
defeated the Scots at Halidon Hill, placed Edward Balliol on 
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the throne. In 1837. he claimed the French throne, in right of 
his mother Isabella, daughter of Philip IV of France, and made 
several attempts to enforce his claim. In 1346, he invaded 
France, won the battle of Greasy (near Abbeville), with the 
assistance of the Black Prince, his son, and took Calais. In 
1356, the Black Prince led a second expedition against France, 
and won the battle of Poitiers, taking prisoner the French King 
John, who was brought to England, and ultimately died at the 
Savoy, in London (1364). In 1376, the Black Prince died, 
followed in 1377 by his father. In this reign, Wickliffe com- 
menced his career as a religious reformer, by writing his treatise 
entitled " The Last Ages of the Church" (1356). Edward III 
created the title of Duke, and instituted the order of the Garter. 

28. Blobard IX (1377), son of Edward, the Black Prince, 
succeeded his grandfather, then being in his twelfth year. 
During the early years of his reign he was swayed by favourites 
or governed by tutors, and did not exert his own regal authority 
until 1389. In 1381, an insurrection of the populace against a 
poll-tax took place, under Wat Tyler, who was killed, and the 
insurrection stopped. In 1398, Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of 
Hereford, and son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, having 
quarrelled with the Duke of Norfolk, and engaged to fight him 
in single combat at Coventry, the King interfered and banished 
both parties. In the absence of Henry Bolingbroke, the King 
seized the estates of his father, then deceased ; upon which 
Henry, returning to England, attacked and captured him at 
Flint, compelled him to abdicate, and ascended the throne him- 
self. The previous rigorous and unconstitutional government of 
Richard assisted materially in his downfall. His ultimate fate 
is not certainly known, although it is usually said that he was 
murdered at Pomfret or Pontefract. He left no issue. 

96. Henry IV (Bolingbroke) (1399) was the son of John 
of Gaunt, and although admitted to the throne by parliament, 
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also claimed it "by right line of the blood." In 1403, the 
Welsh under Owen Glendower, and assisted by Hotspur Percy 
(son of the Earl of Northumberland), rose in revolt, but were 
defeated at the battle of Shrewsbury. Henry treated the Lollards 
with great severity. 

87. Henry V (141$) succeeded his father, and in 1415 in- 
vaded France, in renewal of the old claim of Edward in, when 
he took Harfleur, and won the Battle of Aginoourt. In 1417 
and in 1431, he led fresh expeditions to the same country, and 
in the course of the latter died, near Paris. In 1420, he had 
married the Princess Katherine of France, and had been received 
as heir of that kingdom. 

88. Hoary VI (1422), who succeeded his father, was at his 
father's death an infant in arms. During his infancy, his uncles 
the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort, 
the bishop of Winchester, administered the government. In 
1431, he was crowned King of France, at Paris, and the struggle 
for the French Crown was continued under the Duke of Bedford 
and Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, until 1461, when the town of 
Calais was the only relic left of the English possessions in France. 
Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, contributed much to the dis- 
asters which befell the English arms. In 1445, Henry married 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene*, and a woman of masculine 
disposition. The claims of the House of York to the throne 
now began to gain strength, fostered by the mental imbecility of 
the King and the bad government of the ministers, especially 
the Earl of Suffolk and Duke of Somerset. In 1450, an unsuc- 
cessful insurrection of the populace, under Jack Cade, took 
place. In 1460, Richard, Duke of York, claimed the crown at 
a parliament held at Westminster, and various battles were 
fought between the Yorkist and Lancastrian parties, until the 
Battle of Towton, which was decisive for the Yorkists. 

IV (1461) now ascended the throne. The 
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Lancastrians made various attempts to recover power, and from 
October, 1470, to April, 1471, Henry VI actually repossessed the 
throne, under the protectorship of Warwick the King-maker, 
while Edward had to flee the country ; but Henry's party was 
finally defeated at the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury (1471), 
where Edward, son of Henry VI, was slain. Henry VI himself 
died soon after in the Tower of London ; whether by foul means or 
not, !b uncertain. In 1475, Edward invaded France, without 
any important results, and died in 1483. 

In this reign, William Cazton introduced printing into Eng- 
land (1474). 

80. Edward V (1483), son of Edward IV, was only 12 j 
years old at his father's death. Together with his brother, the 
Duke of York, he is supposed to have been murdered in the 
Tower by his uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who then 
usurped the crown. Edward's reign only lasted three months. 

ZL Richard HI (1483) only occupied the throne for two 
years, being dethroned by Henry, Earl of Richmond, who 
defeated him at Bosworth Field, where he was killed. In this 
reign, the statutes passed by Parliament were first drawn up in 
English and printed, and a Post was established between London 
and Scotland. 

THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

5 Sovereigns. 

92. Hoary VII (1485), who represented the House of 
Lancaster, and reigned by a parliamentary title, strengthened 
his title, soon after his coronation, by marrying Elizabeth 
surviving daughter of Edward IV, and therefore heiress of the 
House of York. His reign was disturbed by two unsuccessful 
attempts of the Yorkists to recover power, the first under 
Lambert Simnel, who feigned himself the Earl of Warwick • 
the second under Perkin Warbeck, who assumed the character 
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of the young Duke of York, murdered in the Tower. As a 
monarch, Henry was distinguished for rapacity and extortion, 
being assisted by two lawyers, Richard Empson and Edmund 
Dudley, who were executed soon after Henry VTIFs accession 
for their participation in his father's acts. 
In this reign, Columbus discovered America (1492.) 

38. Hoary VZIZ (1509) married Catherine, daughter of 
Ferdinand King of Arragon, his brother's widow. This union 
was pronounced void by Archbishop Cranmer (1533), upon 
which the King married Anne Boleyne. She was beheaded in 
1536, and Henry married afterwards in succession, Jane Seymour, 
(died in childbed) j Anne of Oeves, (divorced) ; Catherine 
Howard, (executed) ; and Catherine Parr, the widow of Lord 
Latimer, who survived him. This reign was distinguished by 
the suppression of the monasteries, the establishment of the 
royal supremacy in Church matters, and the repudiation of 
ecclesiastical dependence on the Pope, a movement known as 
The Reformation. 

34. Edward VI (1547) was in his tenth year at his accession. 
The Dukes of Somerset and Northumberland became succes- 
sively the real governors of the kingdom. In his reign, the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England took nearly 
their present form, under the Act for the Uniformity of Worship 
(1549), and by the publication of the Book of Common Prayer. 
He founded many noble and charitable institutions. 

35. Mary (1553), sister of Edward VI, was the first English 
queen regnant. An attempt, under Edward VI's will, to place 
on the throne Lady Jane Grey, daughter-in-law of the Duke of 
Northumberland, ended unsuccessfully. Mary married Philip, 
King of Naples and Prince (afterwards King) of Spain (1554), 
and revived the doctrines and practice of Roman Catholicism in 
England with great vigour and severity. An archbishop, three 
bishops, many other clergymen, and about 300 of the laity, 
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suffered at the stake for Protestantism. In 1668, Calais was 
taken by the French, and in the same year Mary died. 

36. Elisabeth (1668) succeeded her sister. She re-esta- 
blished Protestantism by the statute for the Uniformity of 
Common, Prayer (1569). In 1570, Pope Pius V published 
a bull, declaring that Elizabeth was not the true queen, and 
absolying all her subjects from allegiance. In 1587, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, who had taken refuge in England from domestic 
troubles, was beheaded at Fotheringay Castle. In 1588, an 
attempt was made by Philip of Spain (widower of Mary of 
England) to recover England. This expedition, which entirely 
failed, is known as the Spanish Armada. Elizabeth was 
never married. 

This reign has been called the golden age of literature, in con- 
sequence of the many writers, including Beaumont, Hooker, 
Fletcher, Ford, Shakespeare, and Spenser, who flourished at the 
period. 

THE HOUSE OF BTUABT. 

Six Sovereigns. 

37. James I (1603), son of Mary, Queen of Scots, now 
ascended the throne, by virtue of descent from Henry VII, 
through his daughter Margaret. His accession to the English 
throne united the kingdoms of England and Scotland under one 
crown. In 1605, occurred the celebrated Gunpowder Plot, 
an unsuccessful attempt of a few Roman Catholics to blow up 
the House of Lords. In 16 1 1 , appeared the present " authorised' 9 
translation of the Scriptures. 

38. Charles I (1625) succeeded his father, but became 
involved with his subjects in disputes respecting taxation and 
church government, which terminated in civil war. At the 
Battle of Naseby, the King's party was finally defeated, and 
Charles, who had taken refhge with the Scots, was delivered up 

c 
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by them to the Parliamentarians, who by this time had become 
little more than the tools of the military party. He was removed 
first to Hampton Court, but escaped to Carisbrook Castle, Isle of 
Wight, whence he was brought before a court specially constituted 
for the purpose, convicted on the charge of "making war 
against the parliament," and soon afterwards executed. 

89. A Commonwealth (1649-1653) was then proclaimed, 
the House of Lords abolished, the title of king abrogated, the 
House of Commons entrusted with the government, and a Council 
of State appointed as an executive. Charles, son of the late 
King, and afterwards King himself, made an attempt to regain 
the crown, but was defeated at the Battle of Worcester (Sept. 3, 
1651). Ultimately, the House of Commons was violently dis- 
solved by Oliver Cromwell, a successful republican general, who 
assumed supreme authority under the title of Protector. 

40. The Protectorate (1653-1660), which was a vigorous 
military government, continued in existence during the lifetime 
of Oliver Cromwell, and for a short time afterwards. His 
foreign government was marked with much success, but he was 
unpopular at home, and his son Richard, who held the office of 
Protector for about seven months, being found unequal to the 
position, the republican army, under the generalship of Monk, 
took matters into their own hands, and finally invited the return 
of Charles, eldest son of the late King. 

41. Charles IX (1660), was then proclaimed King. The chief 
events of his reign were connected with domestic legislation, 
and this was of an important character. By an Act of 
Uniformity the Church was re-established, various laws for the 
promotion of commerce were passed, the relics of the feudal 
system abolished, and the Habeas Corpus Act (1679) was 
passed. In 1665, occurred the Great Plague ; and in 1666, the 
Great Fire of London, by which upwards of 13,000 houses 
were destroyed. Charles left no legitimate children. 
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42. James IX (1685), brother of Charles II, and son of 

Charles I, succeeded. The first year of his reign was marked 
by the attempt of the Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son 
of Charles II, to take possession of the throne. He was defeated 
at Sedgemoor, and afterwards executed. James was favourably 
inclined to the Roman Catholics, and in order to promote their 
interests entered npon many oppressive and illegal acts, among 
the most notorious of which is the putting forth of a Declaration 
of Liberty of Conscience, which was ordered to be read in 
churches. Seven bishops supported their clergy in declining to 
read it, and were tried for the offence, but acquitted. James at 
last became so unpopular that William, Prince of Orange and 
Stadtholder of Holland, his son-in-law, was invited by a powerful 
party to interfere. On his arrival in England, James fled to 
France, where he died, at the Chateau of St. Germain (1701). 

43. William m and Mary (daughter of James II) were 
then declared, by a resolution of both houses of parliament, joint 
sovereigns, the administration being vested in the King (1689). 
Scotland at once submitted to the new government, and at the 
battle of the Boyne, William defeated James, and established 
his authority in Ireland. Mary died in 1694, of small-pox, and 
was survived by her husband for eight years. The greater part 
of his reign was occupied by continental transactions. 

It was at the commencement of this reign that English liberty 
was finally and firmly established by the assertion of the 
principle that our kings are the ministers, and not the masters, 
of the people, and by the abolition of the censorship of the press. 
On the other hand, the continental engagements of William 
involved the nation in great expenses, and laid the foundation 
of the National Debt. 

44. Anne (1702), sister of Mary, and daughter of James II, 
succeeded. In her reign, the Duke of Marlborough, as com- 
mander of the allied forces on the continent, gained great but 
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unproductive renown for the British arms. In 1707 (May 1), 
the kingdoms of Scotland and England were united as regards 
government, under the name of Great Britain. Anne was 
married to Prince George of Denmark, but none of their 
children survived her. 

THE HOUSE OF HANOVER OR BRUNSWICK. 

Six Sovereigns. 

45. George X ( 1714), Elector of Hanover, was great grand- 
son of James I, and succeeded by virtue of the Act of Settlement 
(1701). In 1715, James, son of James II, and commonly called 
" the Old Pretender," landed unsuccessfully in Scotland. The 
reign was remarkable for the great number of bubble companies 
set on foot, amongst which was the celebrated South Sea 
Company. 

46. George XI (1727) succeeded his father. In 1745, Charles 
Edward, "the Young Pretender," son of James "the Old 
Pretender," landed in Scotland, won the Battle of Preston Pans, 
and advanced as far as Derby, but was finally defeated at 
Culloden, in Invernesshire. In 1755, war with France was 
entered upon, for the possession of the Canadas, an object 
successfully attained, and in 1756, the seven years war broke 
out, in which England took an active part. In 1757, was fought 
the Battle of Plassy, which laid the foundation of the British 
Empire in India. 

47. George XXX (1760) succeeded his grandfather, and three 
years later, the seven years war was terminated by the Peace 
of Paris (1763). In 1776, the American colonists published a 
Declaration of Independence, or demand for self-govern- 
ment, which was conceded, after a severe struggle, in 1783, at 
the Peace of Paris. In 1789, the French Revolution broke 
out, and England was soon after involved in hostilities, which, 
though suspended in 1802 by the peace of Amiens, were resumed 
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in 1808. The contest was closed in 1815, by the Battle of 
Waterloo, which resulted in the overthrow of Napoleon, and 
his banishment to St. Helena. The later years of George III 
were obscured by insanity, and his son, afterwards George IV, 
was appointed Regent (1811). 

48. George XV (1820) succeeded his father. In 1829, the 
civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics were removed. In 1830, 
the first passenger railway, between Liverpool and Manchester 
was opened. 

#4. William XV (1830) succeeded his brother. In 1832, 
the Reform Bill, according to the provisions of which the present 
House of Commons is constituted, was passed. In 1833, slavery 
was abolished in the British dominions. 

fiO. Victoria (1837) succeeded her uncle. In 1840 she 
married her cousin Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
In 1842 the Income Tax was first imposed, and in 1846 the 
Corn-laws were repealed and Free Trade introduced. In 1854, 
England and France commenced a war against Russia which 
was terminated by the capture of Sebastopol in 1855 ; and in 
1857 occurred a revolt in India, which was promptly and 
successfully quelled* 
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L TABLE Or THE ANGLO-SAXON KINGS. 



f 



1. Egbert. 

2. Ethelwulf . 

I 



3. Ethelbald. 4. Ethelbert. 5. Ethelred I. 6. Alfred. 

1 



7. Edward I, or the Elder. 

I 



8. AthelBtan. 9. Edmund I. 10. Edred. 
11. Edwy. 12. Edgar. 



13. Edward II. 14. Ethelred IT. 
Swevn of Norway. [ 

16. Canute.* joint king with 15. Edmund II, 
(afterwards sole king.) or Ironside. 



17. Harold, 



Harefoot. 



or 18. Hardicanute. 



Earl Godwin. 

I 



20. Harold II. Edgitha—in. : 19. Edward III, 



or 



the Confessor. 



* Married Emma, daughter of Bichard, Duke of Normandy, relict of 
fcthelredn,eiid mother of Edward HI. By her he had larae, Hardicanute. 
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SECTION IV. 



SHORT ACCOUNTS OF POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND 
KXLIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, CUSTOMS, TITLES, ft* 



Abhobbebs, a name given to the opponents of the Addressers, 
in the reign of Charles IL They were supposed to ahbor 
encroachments on the royal prerogative, and were the prede- 
cessors of the Tories. 

" Acton Burnell," Statute of, so called from the village in 
Shropshire, where the act was passed (1283). It facilitated 
commerce by enabling traders to recover debts due to them 
more quickly. 

Admiralty, Court of, a civil tribunal erected in the reign of 
Edward III (1357), for the trial of causes in maritime affairs. 

Agitators. In 1647, the army appointed officers thus named, 
in order to protect its interests. They were put down by Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Aids. See Feudal System. 

Alderman. In Saxon times, the ealdorman was a governor 
of a district, but the title was afterwards changed to earl. The 
assumption of the title by civic authorities took place in the 
reign of Henry III. 

Annates. See First Fruits. 

Appeal to battle. The ancient law of England was, that in 
certain cases of murder the accused might claim to fight the 
nearest male relative of the deceased, in order to show his guilt 
or innocence. This continued the law, until (in consequence of 
the case Ashford v. Thornton) abolished in 1819. 

Appropriations. The claim to tithes by others than those 
performing the ecclesiastical duties for which they were origin- 
ally granted. This custom was introduced by William I. 

Archbishops and Bishops. Before the arrival of the Saxons, 
there were three archiepiscopal sees— London, York and 
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Caerleon (afterwards at St. David's). Ethelbert fixed the 
metropolitan see at Canterbury, Augustine being the first 
Archbishop, 602. Bishops, by immemorial right, hare sat in 
the upper house of parliament, and for a considerable period 
they also sat in the county court. They were made barons in 
1072. Tn the reign of Henry VIII, it was enacted that bishops 
elected by their chapter, upon the king's recommendation, 
should be consecrated, and archbishops receive the pall (a vest- 
ment supposed to be necessary to their functions) without 
requiring the pope's bull. 

Arches, Court of, an ancient court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes, so called from the arches in the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, London, where it was held. 

Army. The earlier armies of England were raised and 
equipped for special services, and were mainly composed of 
military vassals. (See Feudal System.) On the decline of the 
feudal system, it became necessary to raise a standing army. 
Charles I introduced a standing army into England in 1638; but 
the system was for a considerable time held to be illegal. Even 
up to the present time, provision for the maintenance of the 
army is only made by an annual vote of the House of Commons, 
and the preamble of the Mutiny Act, by which this is effected, 
states that " the keeping of a Standing Army within this king- 
dom in time of peace, unless it be with consent of parliament, 
is against law." Since 1800, the average strength of the British 
army has been nearly 160,000 men. In 1815, the numbers rose 
to 300,000. 

Articles of Religion. Six were published by Henry VIII, 
in 1539, and forty-two in 1552. These were reduced to thirty- 
nine in 1563, and were approved by parliament in 1571. 

Articuli Cleri, a series of petitions presented to the Star 
Chamber in 1605, in which it was complained that the courts of 
common law interfered with the ecclesiastical courts. Nothing 
came of the application. 

Assizes. See Administration of Justice, 

Attainder. An attainder differs from an impeachment from 
the circumstance that in the latter, the accusers are the 
House of Commons and the judges the House of Lords. In the 
former, the united Houses are the judges, and the Bill may be 
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introduced in either house, and must receive the assent of the 
crown* 

Attorney-General, a law officer of the crown. Hie business 
is to appear for the crown before courts of law. The first 
attorney-general was William de Gisilham (1278). 

Aula Regia. See Curia Regis. 

Bailiff. See Sheriff. 

Bank of England was commenced in 1694, and received a 
charter in return for a loan of £1,200,000 to the government. 

Barebonbs' Parliament. An assembly summoned by Crom- 
well on the dissolution of the Long Parliament. It consisted of 
122 members, and took its name from one Barebones, or 
Barbone, a leather seller of Fleet street, who sat in it. It 
resigned its power into Cromwell's hands soon after its consti- 
tution in 1653. See Long Parliament. 

Baron. The dignity of the Norman baron was equivalent to 
that of the Saxon thane. (See Thane.) The barons extorted 
from John his signature to the Magna Charta, and for a time 
defied the power of Henry III. King Charles II, on his resto- 
ration, granted the coronet. 

Baronet. This dignity, which is in fact that of hereditary 
knighthood, was instituted by James I (1611), and is supposed 
to owe its origin to that king's lore of money, as each baronet 
was required to pay into the royal treasury £1095. 

Barrowists. See Brownists. 

Benefice, originally the designation of a feudal fief, bnt 
afterwards taken to mean also the lands held by an ecclesiastical 
person in right of performing certain duties. See Feudal 
System. 

Benefit of Clergy was a privilege by which originally per- 
sons in holy orders were exempted from the authority of secular 
tribunals. This privilege was in process of time extended to 
every one who could read, such an accomplishment being 
thought a mark of great learning ; and in 1274, it was enacted 
that an offender, liable to death, should be only burnt in the 
hand, if he could read. Henry VII and Henry VIII restricted 
the privilege, which was discontinued in 1706, and wholly 
repealed in 1827. 

Benevolences were demands of money by the Sovereign, not 
sanctioned by parliament. They were exacted by the Anglo- 
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Saxon monarch* and by many other sovereigns, notably by 
Edward IV (1473) ; by Richard III (1485) ; by Henry VII (1492) ; 
and by James I (1613). They were finally declared illegal by the 
Bill of Rights in 1689. 

Bible. The first English version of the Bible was made by 
John Wickliffe in 1380. The whole Bible, translated by Coyer- 
dale, was printed in 1535, and a revision of this translation 
ordered to be read in churches in 1549. The present authorised 
translation was made in 1611, and was founded on the Bishop's 
Bible of 1568, which again was founded on the Bible of 1549. 

Bishops. See Archbishops. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. In 1756, Surajah Dowlah, viceroy 
of Bengal, took Calcutta and thrust the English inhabitants, to 
the number of 146, into a dungeon known as above, and measur- 
ing only 18 feet by 14, where 123 miserably perished in one 
night. In the following January Robert Clive re-took Calcutta 
and compelled the rajah to make peace. 

Bocland, the Anglo-Saxon designation of land held by pri- 
vate persons, i.e. held by book or charter. It was thus distin- 
guished from folkland, which was inalienable, and reverted to 
the public. It was released from all services to the public, 
except the contributing to military expeditions, and the repara- 
tion of castles and bridges. 

Borough, originally the designation of ten families living 
together, but afterwards applied to towns sending members to 
parliament. Edward VI created 22 ; Mary, 14 ; Elizabeth and 
James many more. 

Breda, Declaration of, was issued by Charles II, immediately 
previous to his restoration (1660), and promised a general 
amnesty, and liberty of conscience. It also offered to submit 
to the arbitration of parliament all grants, purchases and alie- 
nations, and assured the soldiers of arrears and future pay. 

Bbetwalda, a title given to various Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
who became pre-eminent. It indicated no particular office. 

Brownists, or Barrowists, a name assumed by the first Inde- 
pendents, from Robert Brown, one of their leaders (1580). See 
Puritans. 

Cabal. A designation given to an administration in the time 
of Charles II <1670), and derived from the names of the mem- 
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ben, viz., Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lau- 
derdale. 

Cabinet Council. An institution not recognised by the con- 
stitution, but which took its rise from the privy council, and was 
first organized in the reign of William III. It was at first a 
council of a few persons, by whom matters were debated before 
more public discussion ; but it has since become the custom of 
the political party having the majority in parliament to nomi- 
nate the members from its own section. 

Ceorl. The cultivator of land in the Anglo-Saxon times. 
The life of a ceorl was valued at 200 shillings. The ceorl was 
not always bound to the land; he was called upon to bear arms, 
and if he came to possess five hides of land, with a church and 
mansion of his own, was entitled to the name and rights of a 
thane. The modern equivalent is churl. 

Chancellor. See Chancery. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer mentioned as 
early as the reign of Henry III. 

Chancery, the appellation of the Court of the Chancellor. 
Before the Conquest, it is doubtful whether he was more than a 
scribe, or secretary; but after the Conquest, he appears to have 
been the chairman of the council (Curia Regis) as well as a 
judge with a separate tribunal. Matters were at first referred 
to this officer from the council, but afterwards were brought 
directly before him. His special business was to act with an 
" equitable jurisdiction," i.e., by interfering, without common- 
law process, upon petition of a party aggrieved, but without 
remedy at common law. The Court of Chancery came distinctly 
into operation about 1350. 

Chartists, those who supported the People's Charter (1832), 
which demanded— 1. Vote by Ballot. 2. Universal Suffrage. 
3. Annual Parliaments. 4. Payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment. 5. Abolition of property-qualification ; demands known 
as The Five Points. A Sixth Point, the division of the United 
Kingdom into equal electoral districts, was added. Since a 
futile demonstration in 1848, this party has become obscure. 

Chivalry, an institution of German origin, based upon the 
necessity of some certificate of fitness before permission could 
be given to carry manly arms. The word is derived from 
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caballarius, the designation of certain feudal tenants, who in 
the age of Charlemagne, were bound to serve on horseback, and 
armed with a coat of mail. From Knight-service, thus legally 
paid, and from voluntary service, on the part of the poor and 
ambitious knights, to more powerful or more wealthy lords, 
arose the custom of chivalry. The Crusades dignified the insti- 
tution with the sanction of religion, and the amelioration of 
manners made devotion to the weaker sex an intimate ingredient 
in its character. Loyalty, courtesy, munificence and justice, 
formed also part of the chivalric creed. Various circumstances 
favoured the continuance of this system. The personal honour 
and respect paid to the knight, the monopoly of many civil 
offices, the influence afforded to the poorer gentry, and the 
demand in unquiet times for practised warriors, made the pos- 
session of knighthood an object of ambition. Any knight might 
confer the order, which was distinguished by superior armour, 
and by armorial bearings, but especially by gilded spurs, and 
the wearing at home of garments of scarlet. When, however, 
npon the invention of fire-arms, and the consequent employ- 
ment of disciplined infantry, individual prowess became com- 
paratively useless, a rapid decay of the system took place, and 
by the end of the 16th century it had become extinct The 
present condition of public opinion in Europe on the conduct 
befitting a gentleman, and the right treatment of women, may 
be partly traced to the customs of chivalry. 

Church Rates are laid by the parishioners, in vestry assem- 
bled, for the purpose of maintaining the fabric and services of 
the parish church. 

Cinque Ports were originally five, but were afterwards seven 
in number— Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, Sandwich, Win- 
chelsea,Rye. They were obliged to furnish annually, if required, 
on forty days' notice, a certain number of men and ships, to 
serve fifteen days, at their own cost. In 1229, they furnished 72 
ships, 1512 men, and 72 boys. In return, they had charters and 
peculiar privileges, which are still partially in force. The office 
of warden of the Cinque Ports, now a sinecure, has been held by 
many illustrious men, among whom William Pitt, and the late 
Duke of Wellington, may be mentioned. These towns are yet 
distinct from the counties in which they are situate, and have 
gaols and coroners of their own. 
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Citil List. The title of the government and royal family, 
considered as objects of maintenance by the state. The revenue 
appropriated to this purpose is now voted by parliament. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, were enacted by a council at 
Clarendon in Wiltshire, in 1164. Their object was to limit the 
increasing power of the clergy, then led by Thomas A'Becket. 
They were sixteen in number, and the principal were— I. The 
clergy accused of any crime to be tried in a secular court 2. 
Causes between laymen and ecclesiastics to be determined by a 
jury. 3. Appeals to be made to the King, and' not to be carried 
further without his consent. 

Cloth of Gold, Field of the ; the designation of a meeting 
between Henry VIII and Francis I of France, which took place 
at Guisnes, near Calais, in 1520. It had no serious political 
results. 

Colonies.— The following is a list of the present British 
colonial possessions : — 

1. Europe, 

Heligoland, about 26 miles from the mouths of the Elbe and 
Eyder, is a mere rock. It was taken from the Danes (1807) 
and confirmed to England by the treaty of Kiel (1814). 

Gibraltar, an impregnable fortress near the southern extremity 
of Spain, and commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean. 
In 1704 it was taken by the English, from whose hands, since 
that time, various attempts have been made to wrest it. The 
most remarkable of these was the attack of the combined 
forces of France and Spain, which continued from July 1779, 
to Feb. 1783. 

Malta (the ancient Melita !) about 60 miles S. of Sicily. Here 
St. Paul was wrecked. It belonged to the Knights of St. John, 
who bravely defended it from the repeated attacks of the Turks 
( 1 551-1565). Bonaparte took it on his way to Egypt (1798), and 
the English in 1800. The Treaty of Amiens assigned it to the 
Knights of St. John, but the English, retaining possession, 
finally had it guaranteed to them in 1814. 

Ionian Isles, until the accession of the reigning sovereign of 
Greece (1863), were under the protection of Great Britain. 
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2. Asia. 

British India, comprises the greater part of Hindostan, and is 
divided into the Presidencies of Bengal in the N.E., Bombay 
in the W., Madras in the S., and the N. W. Provinces, including 
the Punjaub. There is a Governor-General of India, and a 
" Supreme Council ;" a Governor and Council for Madras, 
and also for Bombay. A Secretary of State with a Council in 
England control the affairs of India. Until Aug. 1858, India 
was under the control of the East India Company. In 1600, 
Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter to the London 
Company of Merchants, and the first factories were erected at 
Surat (1612). Calcutta was purchased in 1698, and the tragedy 
of the Black' Hole of Calcutta distinguished 1756 ; but during 
the following year Clive re-took Calcutta and gained a victory 
over Surajah Dowlah at Plassy. The principal wars con- 
nected with the English rule in India are : Mahratta, a war 
(1803-5) noted for the victories of Sir Arthur Wellesley ; 
Afghan War (1838-42) in which the English gained the battle 
of Ghiznee ; Scinde War (1843) in which Scinde was annexed ; 
Sikh War (1845-9) by which the Puujaub was annexed ; 
Burmese War (1851-3) by which Pegu was annexed ; Indian 
Mutiny, March 1857, to July 1859. 

Ceylon, off the S. of India, is a crown colony and never was 
under the control of the East India Company. The Dutch 
settlements were seized by the English in 1795 ; and ceded by 
the Treaty of Amiens 1802. 

Further India— Penang taken in 1796 ; Province Wellesley in 
1800; Singapore in 1819; Malacca in 1825; Aracan and 
Tenasserim in 1826 ; Pegu in 1852. 

Aden, a free port at the mouth of the Red Sea. It was taken 
in 1839, and is now a depdt for India Steamers. 

Hong-hong, off the coast of China, was captured in 1839, and 
ceded to England in 1842. 

Labuan, an island off the coast of Borneo, was oocupied by the 
English in 1846. 

3. Oceania, 

Australia is divided into five provinces, viz : New South Wales, 
South Australia, Victoria, Western Australia and Queensland. 
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All the provinces except Western Australia (which is ruled by 
a Governor and Council) hare a Governor and two Houses of 
Parliament. The Dutch and Spanish claim the honour of 
discovery in 1606 ; and its shores were afterwards explored 
by Cook, Bass and other English navigators. Port Jackson, 
the first English settlement, was founded in 1788 ; West 
Australia in 1829 ; South Australia in 1834 ; Victoria in 1852 ; 
Queensland in 1859. 

Tasmania or Van DiemenU Land (discovered by Tasman in 1633) 
is S. of Australia and separated from it by Bass Straits. An 
English settlement was established at Hobart Town in 1804. 
Tasmania has a Governor and two Honses of Parliament. 

New Zealand, S.E. of Australia, consists of two islands, viz. 
New Ulster and New Monster. It was discovered by Tasman 
(1642), and visited by Cook in 1773-77. The right of England 
was not acknowledged until 1814 ; but no regular constituted 
government was formed until 1833. A Governor with Legis- 
lative Council and House of Representatives now conduct the 

government. 

4. Africa. 

Sierra Leone and other settlements along the coast of W. Africa. 

Sierra Leone was founded in 1786. The Danish settlements 

along the Gold Coast were purchased in 1850. 
St. Helena, about 1200 miles west of Cape Negro. In 1600, the 

Dutch were expelled by the English. Here Bonaparte was 

confined (1815-21) and died. 
Cape Colony, S. of Africa, was discovered in 1486, and taken by 

the English in 1806. 
Natal, about 200 miles east of Cape Colony, was formed into a 

colony in 1845. 

British Caffraria, a new colony between Cape Colony and Natal, 

was constituted in 1853. 
Mauritius, E. of Madagascar, was taken by the English in 1810 

and confirmed to them in 1814. 

5. North America. 

British North America, including Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, British Columbia, Vancouver Island, Hudson Bay 
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Company's Territory, British Honduras and Bermudas. The 
state affairs are ruled by a Governor-General and Lieutenant- 
Governors for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland, with two Houses of Parliament, 
viz., the Legislative Council and Assembly. 
Canada was colonised by the French in 1608, and taken by the 
English in 1759. 

Nova Scotia was settled in 1622, by the Scots. Up to 1760, it 
frequently changed owners, but since that date has belonged 
to the English. ' 

Cape Breton, discovered by the English in 1584, was finally and 

formally ceded to England in 1763. 
Newfoundland, separated from Labrador by the straits of Belle* 

isle, was not fully recognised till 1713. 

Hudson Bay Company* s Territory, A charter was granted to this 
company in 1670, and renewed 1859. 

New Brunswick was ceded to England in 1713. 

Vancouver Island, in the North Pacific, near the mainland, was 

first settled by the English in 1781, and finally secured by 

treaty with United States in 1846. 

British Columbia, opposite to Vancouver Island, was erected 

into a colony in 1858. Here gold has been discovered. 
British Honduras, or Belize, a colony E. of Guatemala. 

Bermudas, discovered in 1522 or 1527, was settled by the English 
in 1612. 

6. South America, 

British Guiana consists of Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice, 
and originally belonged to the Dutch. 

Fa'kland Islands, off the E. coast of Patagonia, were taken by 
the English from Spain in 1771. 

7. West India Islands. 
The British West India Inlands, together with British Honduras 

and Guiana, form 17 English Colonies, each having a Governor 

or Lieutenant-Governor, and two Houses of legislature. The 

principal are — 
Jamaica, discovered by Columbus in 1495, taken from, the 

Spaniards in 1655. 

a 
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Trinidad, opposite the mouth of the Orinoco, taken from the 
Spaniards in 1595, and confirmed to England in 1802. 

Barbadoes, the first English settlement in the West Indies (1605). 

Antigua, settled by the English in 1632. 

Dominica, taken by the English in 1761, confirmed in 1763. 

St. Lucia taken in 1803, confirmed in 1814. 

St. Vincent assigned to England by France in 1763. 

Bahamas, first points of, were discovered by Columbus in 1492. 
In 1629 the English first settled here, but the islands were not 
formally ceded to the English till 1783. 

Commission, High Court of. See Puritans. 

Common Pleas, Court of. See Administration of Justice. 

Commendam. A living held by a bishop in conjunction with 
his bishopric was said to be held in commendam. The King's 
assumption of power to permit this led to a difference between 
James I and the judges, which ended in the submission of the 
latter. 

Common-Prayer, Book of. The first English Prayer-book 
was published in 1537, and was entitled " The Godly and Pious 
Institution of a Christian Man." It contained the Lord's prayer, 
Ave Maria, Creed, Ten Commandments, Seven Saeraments, &c. 
In 1543, a revision of this appeared, under the title of " A neces- 
sary doctrine and erudition for anyChrysten Man." The English 
litany was adopted in 1544, and the King's primer, containing 
the morning and evening services, was published in 1545. In 
1549, a common-prayer book known as King Edward VTth's 
First Book, was compiled by a committee of 13 divines, and 
confirmed by Parliament ; and in 1551, a revised edition of this 
was published. The book now in use is practically this second 
book of King Edward VI, as finally edited at the Savoy Con- 
ference (1661). The principal alterations then made were the 
alteration to the authorised version of the epistles and gospels, 
the addition of several prayers, and of the office of adult 
baptism, and of that to be used at sea. 

Compurgators. See Jury. 
Conference, Hampton Court. See Puritans. 
Confirmation op the Charters, or the statute De Tallagio 
non ConcedendOi was wrested from Edward I by his necessities 
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in his Scotch wars. It provided for the solemn republication of 
Magna Charts, and enacts that " no manner of aids, tasks, nor 
prises," Bhall be exacted but by the common consent of the 
realm, and for its common profit. 

Conformity Act, Occasional, was passed in 1710. Its object 
was to prevent nominal conformity of Dissenters to the Church 
of England. It was repealed in 1719. 

Conge-d'Elibb, the name given to the recommendation of the 
King to a chapter, as to the election of a bishop* It originated 
with Henry I. 

Consols. See Funds, 

Constitution. The English constitution is considered by Mr* 
Hallam (Middle Ages, chap. VIII, p. 3) to have sprung from a 
"monarchy, limited greatly by law, though retaining much 
power that was ill calculated to promote the public good, and 
swerving continually into an irregular course, which there was 
no restraint adequate to correct." The basis of it is to be found 
in the feudal system, against the aristocratic tendencies of which 
the rising power of the trading and mercantile classes have up to 
the present time been continually aggressive. Having by the 
statute of Confirmation of the Charters obtained the power of 
the purse, the Commons of England have ever since pursued a 
consistent and generally successful course of coupling with the 
granting of supplies the redress of grievances and the extension 
of political liberty, " It is common, indeed, to assert that the 
liberties of England were bought with the blood of our fore- 
fathers But it is far more generally accurate to say that they 

were purchased with money." (Hallam.) Up to the date of the 
Tudors, political power was contended for by the crown on one 
side, and the powerful noblemen on the other, while the middle 
and lower classes were either disregarded or oppressed. But 
between the last act of chivalry upon Bosworth Field, and the 
rise of the middle class at the time of the Great Rebellion, 
absolute monarchy for a time practically established itself, and 
the monarchs from Henry VII to James I inclusive ruled with 
an almost complete despotism. The Stuarts vainly attempted to 
resist the rise of a new principle of government— the influence 
of the middle and industrious classes— and after their ex- 
pulsion, William III ascended the throne, bound by solemn 
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promise to respect and maintain the constitution, aB set forth in 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Constitution, as now settled, assumes that the sovereign 
is the fountain of honours and titles, the administrator of 
justice, the distributor of the great offices of state, and the 
arbiter of peace or war. For his right discharge of these duties 
his ministers are held responsible. The right of taxation is held 
entirely by the House of Commons, and the right of making or 
repealing laws belongs jointly to the Sovereign, the House of 
Peers and the House of Commons, the consent of all of whom 
must be obtained for any alteration. 

Control, Board of, a board for the aid and control of the 
India government, established in 1784. This act was amended 
in 1793, and the board remodelled. In 1858, when the govern- 
ment of India was placed in the hands of the home government, 
the board was necessarily extinguished. 

Conventicles. See Puritans and Conventicle Act. 

Conventicle Act (1664) enacted that if more than four persons 
assembled for religious worship, otherwise than according to the 
practice of the Church of England, then every person present 
shall be liable to certain fines for the first offence, imprisonment, 
&c, for the second, and transportation for the third. 

Convention. Parliaments have been irregularly summoned 
under this name (1) by Gen. Monk, for the purpose of recalling 
Charles II ; (2) by the Prince of Orange, to confirm his title to 
the throne. In 1689, this latter Convention was converted into 
a Parliament, by an act for that purpose. 

Convocation is summoned by the Archbishop's writ with every 
parliament. It consists of an upper house of the suffragan 
bishops, and a lower house of deans, archdeacons, a proctor for 
each chapter, with two for each diocese of the province of 
Canterbury, and two for each archdeaconry of the province of 
York. The two provinces, York and Canterbury, have sepa- 
rate sittings. By this assembly subsidies were granted and 
canons enacted until the power of doing so without royal allow- 
ance was taken away by a statute of Henry VIII. The right 
of self-taxation was relinquished by the clergy in 1664 ; and in 
(1717) Convocation was permanently prorogued. In recent times 
(since 1853) efforts have been made to revive it. 

Cork-Laws. See Cobden in Section of Biography* 
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Corporation Act (1661) required all persons elected to cor- 
porate offices to have received the communion according to the 
rites of the Church of England, within one year before election ; 
also to abjure the traitorous position that it was lawful to take 
arms by the King's authority against himself ; also to make oath 
that they believed it unlawful to take arms against the King. 
This act was repealed in 1828. 

Count or Comes was the title of two of the three military 
officers under whom the Roman forces in Britain were placed 
during the Roman occupation of Britain. These throe officers 
were styled, Comes Britanniarum, Comes Littoris Saxonici per 
Britanniam and Dux Britanniarum. 

Count of the Saxon Shore. The military officer charged 
with the defence of the S.E. coast of Britain. See Count. 

Counties, or Shires. The division of England into counties 
is ascribed by some authors to Alfred ; but it is probable that 
most divisions existed long before. The county was administered 
by an earl or alderman, and a shire-reeve (sheriff) or bailiff. 

County Court, or Shire-gemot, the designation of the smaller 
Anglo-Saxon councils, held twice in each year, by the bishop 
and alderman of each county. In them the oath of allegiance 
was inquired into, crimes were investigated, and claims 
determined. In 1846, county courts were instituted for the 
recovery of debts, at first under £20, but since extended to larger 
sums. They have also been endowed with extensive legal powers. 

Covenant. A modification of the Scotch Covenant was im- 
posed by the Long Parliament in 1638 upon all classes, under 
penalty of disability to follow any liberal profession, or hold 
any public employment. A similar covenant was again imposed 
in 1643, by which the subscribers bound themselves to (1) 
preserve the reformed Church in Scotland, and reform religion 
in England and Ireland ; (2) extirpate " popery and prelacy' 1 ; 
(3) preserve the liberties of parliament and the king's person 
and authority ; (4) punish " malignants" and preserve peace ; 
(5) assist and defend all other subscribers. [See Covenanters. 

Covenanters, the designation of those persons who in 1638 
took the solemn League and Covenant to abjure the doctrines, 
rites and ceremonies of the Episcopal Church of Scotland. See 
League and Covenant. 
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Crusades (or Croisades) were expeditions for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, and were so named from the cross worn by 
those engaged in them. Upon the seizure of Palestine by the 
Saracens, and the consequent difficulties attending pilgrimages, 
a keen sensation of resentment filled the minds of the European 
nations. This resentment was kindled into a flame by the 
preaching of Peter, the hermit of Picardy (1095), who was 
supported by Urban II, then Pope. No sovereign took part in 
the first crusade, which was led by Godfrey de Bouillon, after- 
wards king of Jerusalem, and lasted three years. The principality 
of Antioch, the kingdoms of Edessa and Jerusalem, were its 
results. These outposts of Christianity were, however, exposed 
to constant attacks from the Mohammedans ; and a second 
crusade, with scarcely any successful results, was organized in 
1147, and accompanied by Conrad III and Louis VII of France. 
In 1187, Saladin, an usurper, united the Mohammedan forces, 
and took possession of the kingdom of Jerusalem. To revenge 
this disgrace, and regain the Holy City, a third crusade was 
undertaken (1189) by the Emperor Frederic, Philip Augustus 
of France and Richard I of England. This, though remarkable 
for the braveryof those engaged in it, was an entirely unsuccessful 
expedition ; and after various struggles, the whole of Syria fell 
into Mohammedan hands, in 1291. Of the remaining five 
crusades, Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, headed two (1249 and 
1270). In the former he was made prisoner ; in the latter he 
died before Tunis. 

Curfew, or couvre-feu, is popularly supposed to have been 
introduced into England by William I. All fires were to be put 
out at the Bound of this bell, about sunset in summer and 8 p.m. 
in winter. This ordinance was really of greater antiquity, and 
was intended to prevent conflagrations and nocturnal meetings 
for seditious purposes. It was abolished by act of parliament 
in 1100. 

Curia Regis, or Aula Regia % the King's court, composed of 
his chief ministers, and originally charged with the administra- 
tion of justice, but relieved of this in the time of King John. 
Some .writers, however, have regarded the curia regis as the 
original form from which our present parliament has arisen, 
and have pointed out that attendance was imposed upon the 
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same class (the barons) as that which afterwards formed the 
upper house. Under the early Norman kings, the council was 
usually summoned thrice a year. Its business was both that of a 
deliberative council with the right of taxation and of a final 
court of appeal. It also, by authority of parliament, passed 
temporary ordinances, and advised the King in passing laws to 
which parliament had assented. The famous Star Chamber was 
a branch of this court, and the Privy Council and Cabinet 
Council were developed in connexion with it. See Administra- 
tion of Justice, 

Customs were collected as early as 979, and a grant of them 
was made by act of parliament to Edward I, which grant was 
continued to successive sovereigns. Charles II let them out for 
£390,000 annually. 

Dane-gklt, a tribute originally paid to the DaneB,by Ethelred 
II (991), as black mail. Edward the Confessor abolished the 
tax, but William I revived it, converting the money to the royal 
use. It continued to be levied until 1175, and varied from two 
to six shillings per hide (120 acres ?) of land. 

Danelagh. The provinces east and north of a line np the 
Thames and Lea rivers, thence to Bedford, and thence up the 
R. Ouse to Watling Street. It was ceded to the Danes by Alfred 
in 878, and is recognised in the laws of Henry L See Alfred, 
in Sect, of Biography. 

Declaration of A. Independence. See Independence. 

Defender of the Faith, a title conferred by a bull of Leo X 
on Henry VIII, Oct. 11, 1521, and confirmed by Clement VII 
in reward of the King's tract against Luther, " On the Seven 
Sacraments," written in Latin, published in London (1521) and 
in Antwerp (1522). When this title was revoked by the pope, 
the parliament conferred it anew. 

Dictum de Kenilworth, an agreement between Henry III 
and his Barons, drawn up at Coventry in 1266. It provided 
that the liberties of the church should be preserved, and among 
other things that " vain and foolish miracles" regarding Simon 
De Montfort should not be circulated. 

Directory, the Church, a book drawn up by the Westminster 
assembly in 1644, as a help to the conduct of public devotion. 
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No form of prayer was prescribed, and directions were given for 
the management of the sermon. The use of the Directory was 
ordered by an ordinance of the Parliament at Westminster first 
passed in 1644, and repeated in 1645. 

Dissenters. Sec Puritans, 

Disseissin, taking forcible possession of another's freehold. 

Domesday Book, or the Great Roll, or the Book of Winchester, 
contains the results of the survey of landed property of all Eng- 
land (except Northumberland, Durham, Westmoreland and 
Cumberland) ordered to be made at a council held at Gloucester 
in 1085, by William I, and completed at Easter, 1086. It derived 
its name either from being (as Ingulfus says) as certain as the 
book of Doom, or from being kept in a chapel at Winchester, 
termed Domus Dei. The book is. still extant, and is in two 
vellum volumes, one folio (382 pages) and the other quarto (450 
pages). A facsimile was published in 1783. From it we learn 
that there were two classes of tenants in capite, Norman Barons, 
and Saxon Thanes. Next to this class were Vavassors, or free 
men holding under the tenants in capite, and Allodial tenants, 
Knights and Socmen, or inferior landowners : next Villeins, 
or land-occupiers : lastly Servi or slaves. One great object of 
this compilation was probably to enable William I to introduce 
the feudal system with more ease. The taxes were levied in 
accordance with this survey, until it was superseded by the new 
Domesday Book of Henry VIII (1522). 

Dort (Holland), Synod of (1618), was attended by several 
English divines. Calvinistic views prevailed there. 

Druids, the priests of the Ancient Britons, as well as their 
judges and instructors. Caesar says that " they manage rel igious 
matters, superintend private and public sacrifices, and practice 
divination. A large number of young men attend them for the 
purposes of instruction, and hold them in the greatest esteem. 
For they are the ordinary judges in all public or private 
disputes ; and if any crime has occurred, or murder been 
committed, or if there be a dispute about an inheritance or 
boundaries, they are the arbitrators, and arrange both rewards 

and punishments The system appears to have originated 

in Britain, and thence to have been transferred to Gaul The 
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Druids abstain from war, and do not pay tribute with the rest, 
but enjoy an immunity from military service and all other bur- 
dens. Attracted by such privileges, as well as of their own 
accord, many attend their instructions and are sent by their 
parents or relations. These are said to learn by heart a great 
number of verses ; and some even remain twenty years under 

instruction One of their chief tenets is, that souls do not 

perish, but after death pass into other bodies, and by this means 
especially they believe that persons are rendered brave, inasmuch 
as they conquer the fear of death. They also discuss and in- 
struct the young men in many things respecting the stars and 
their motion, natural science, and the power and the authority 
of the Gods." See De Bell. Gall. v. 1. 13, 14. They were ex- 
terminated by Suetonius Paulinus, in Anglesea (61). 

Dure. This ancient title was revived by Edward III and con- 
ferred on the Black Prince, who was created Duke of Cornwall. 

Ealdobman, the Saxon title for any man in high authority, 
but especially the governor of a shire. 

Earl, the modern equivalent of ealdorman, the Saxon name of 
the governor of the shire. His deputy was the vice-comes, or 
shire-reeve, now modernised into sheriff. 

East India Company. In 1591, three ships were despatched 
by London merchants to open a trade with India, and this led 
to the formation in 1600 of a company with a charter, which was 
renewed in 1609, 1657, 16G1, 1693 and 1744. Ten years before 
the expiration of the last charter, an act was passed (1773) 
re-organizing the government under a Governor-General, and 
making it in various ways responsible to the crown, and in 1 784 
a Board of Control was also formed. In 1858 the Company's 
political powers were entirely withdrawn, the government as- 
sumed by the crown, the Board of Control abolished, and a 
Council of State for India was instituted. See British India in 
Colonies. 

Emancipation of the Roman Catholic3. See Romanists. 

Eoel. The designation of the " gentleman " in Anglo-Saxon 
times. He was generally a freeholder ; he might leave by will 
or alienate his land ; if a freeholder, he was a judge of the 
county court. In Danish times, the word lost its original sense, 
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and became equivalent to ealdorman, or governor of a shire. As 
a name designating a class, it gave place to thane. 

Episcopacy. See Archbishops. 

Episcopacy in Scotland was abolished in 1638, bnt restored 
in 1661. In 1689, bishops were again abolished, bnt the Scotch 
Episcopal Church continues to possess seven bishop's sees. The 
first of these (Aberdeen) was re-constituted in 1721. 

Escheats. See Feudal System. 

Escuaqe, or Scut age, a feudal exaction in lien of military 
service. See Feudal System. 

Exchequer. That portion of the Aula Regis which took 
cognizance of matters relating to the revenue. It was presided 
over by a chancellor, the first of whom was appointed in 1221. 

Exchequer Bills. Notes issued by the government in 
anticipation of the taxes, and bearing interest. 

Exchequer, Court of, instituted by Henry I, for the purpose 
of trying all causes relating to the revenue, as well as causes 
between subject and subject. 

Excise was first established by the Long Parliament in 1643, 
in order to provide funds for carrying on the rebellion, and was 
continued by Cromwell and Charles II. The appellation is con- 
fined to duties upon provisions, liquors and manufactured 
articles. In 1860 the excise revenue of Great Britain amounted 
to more than £20,000,000. 

Eyre, Justices in, (from eyre or ire, to go,) the designation 
of the circuit judges appointed by Henry II (1176), and of their 
successors. • William II seems to have appointed circuit judges, 
but not to have fixed their circuits. 

Feudal System. The feudal system originally arose from the 
occupation of the various districts of the Roman Empire by 
different German tribes. As these tribes formed permanent 
settlements, they seized the lands of the conquered provinces. A 
large portion of them was at once divided, under the title of 
alodial lands, amongst the conquerors ; other portions were, 
reserved for the invading chiefs, under the name of fiscal lands. 
The greater portion of the fiscal lands were granted out to 
favoured subjects, under the name of benefices, (originally 
not hereditary, but gradually becoming so,) and whoever held a 
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benefice was expected to serve Ms sovereign in the field. As a 
natural consequence, those who held hereditary benefices, and 
who were called tenants in capite or mesne lords (as standing 
between the lord and lesser vassals), granted portions to others 
upon conditions similar to those by which they themselves held; 
and in process of time, the majority of alodial proprietors, as a 
means of purchasing defence from powerful chiefs, resigned 
their free rights, and attached themselves to a feudal superior, 
either directly or by a money payment, called oommendation, 
which was afterwards exchanged for a regular feudal depen- 
dence. The land thus held was termed a fief or fee, the granter 
of the fief the lord, the holder of the fief the vassal, and the 
process of granting and accepting, infeudation or (in the case 
of a sub-granting) sub-infeudation. 

The ceremonies by which a fief was given and received were 
(1) Homage, in which the vassal knelt down, put his hands 
between the hands of the lord, and promised him service there- 
after ; (2) An oath of fealty ; (3) Investiture, by which the 
lord put the vassal in possession of the land. 

After these ceremonies, there was supposed to exist a mutual 
undertaking of support and fidelity. The vassal was also bound, 
for' a knight's fee, to serve from 40 to 60 days in the field, at his 
own expense, and when, from circumstances, personal service 
was inconvenient or impossible, an escuage or scutage was paid.* 
Besides this military obligation, there were various obligations, 
which may be classified as follows : — 

1. Reliefs were sums of money paid upon succession to a fief. 
Magna Charta settled this at about one-fourth of the annual 
value. A valuable chattel was also usually given to the lord on 
such occasions. It was termed a heriot. 

2. Fines upon alienation to another vassal. 

3. Escheats (or the reversion of the land to the lord upon 
defect of heirs) and forfeits. 

4. Aids were demanded by the lord under various circum- 
stances. Magna Charta allowed only three to be retained ; to 

* William the Conqueror divided England into about 60,000 knight's 
fees, a portion of land varying from 600 to 800 acres, of the annual value 
of £20, being so entitled. Each of these fees was bound to send a soldier 
for 40 days, or pay a given escuage. 
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make the lord's eldest son a knight, to many his eldest daugh- 
ter, and to redeem him from prison. 

5. Wardship. Daring the minority of the vassal the lord had 
the right of guardianship of the vassal's person, and the usufruct 
of his land. 

6. Marriage. The lord had also the right of finding a 
husband or wife for the vassal, and in case of refusal, exacted 
a sum of money equal to that which any one would give him 
for the alliance. 

The decline of the feudal system, which received its death- 
blow under Henry VII, may be attributed to (1) the increase 
of the power of the crown ; (2) the rise of free cities and 
boroughs, and the increase of commerce and opulence ; (3) in- 
trinsic decay. The temporary character of the military service 
due by the vassal necessitated the substitution of hired service 
in lengthened or distant campaigns, and a system of mercenary 
troops thus grew up to the detriment of the feudal system. 
Thus the armies of William the Conqueror in his descent upon 
England, and of Edward III in his French wars, served for 
pay. Thus deprived of their original meaning, homage and 
investiture became unmeaning ceremonies, and reliefs and aids 
were reckoned burdensome exactions. 

Fiefs. Lands held under a feudal lord. See Feudal System. 

Fines, Statute of, was passed in the 4th year of Henry VII, 
to put a check on suits for the recovery of lands. It enacted 
that a fine levied with proclamations in a public court of justice 
shall after five years be a bar to all claims upon lands. 

First-Fruits, or Annates. The produce of a year's revenue, 
and a tenth of the annual value, of an ecclesiastical benefice 
(including bishops' sees) was paid under this name to the pope 
up to l£34, when they were assigned to the sovereign. When 
given to the pope, they were computed upon a valuation made 
under Edw.I, but when transferred to the crown, upon a valuation 
known as " The King's Books." By the 26th of Henry VIII, 
cap. 3, the payments for the smaller livings were remitted, 
while the larger benefices continued to pay. These payments 
were granted to increase the incomes of the poorer clergy, by 
Queen Anne, in 1703. The moneys were invested in trustees, 
and have been since known as " Queen Anne's Bounty." 
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Fits Mile Act (1665) enacted that all persons in holy 
orders who had not subscribed the Act of Uniformity must take 
an oath of allegiance, and in default, must not come within five 
miles of any place where they had been ministers, nor teach a 
school, nor receive boarders. 

Folkland. The Anglo-Saxon designation of land which was 
the property of the community. It was probably granted for 
terms of years, but could not be alienated in perpetuity, as at 
the expiration of the time, for which it had been granted, it 
reverted to the public. It was thus distinguished from bocland 
or bookland, which was alienable. Folkland was subject to 
various burdens. The possessors were bound to assist in the 
reparation of royal vills and public workB, to have travellers 
quartered on them, and to afford hospitality to kings and great 
men, when on their travels. 

Folk-mote, a general assembly of the people of an Anglo- 
Saxon shire, ordinarily held annually for purposes of local 
government. 

Forest-Laws. The royal forests, even before the conquest, 
were part of the crown demesne, and under the authority of the 
crown, and were protected by extraordinary penalties. In the 
time of William I, who afforested the New Forest, and several 
other tracts, the penalty for killing a stag was loss of eyes. John 
mitigated, in the Charta de Foresta, attached to Magna Charta, 
some of the provisions of the forest laws, and many efforts were 
made at various times by the house of commons to soften their 
character. 

Frank-pledge. A custom of Anglo-Saxon times, first legalised 
by Edgar, by which the members of a tything were mutually 
responsible for each other's abiding the course of justice. Every 
society of ten men (called a freeborg or ten men's talej, 
throughout every village, was responsible each man for the 
other. If a crime were committed by one, the remaining nine 
had to produce him for punishment or reparation. The " wite " 
and " bote " payable in such cases was divided into three parts, 
one payable by the society, one by the offender's kin, and one 
by himself. Every freeman above twelve years of age was 
obliged to be enrolled in a tything, and periodical meetings were 
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held (called view of frank-pledge), to inquire into the condition 
of the tythings. 

Frank- almoiqn, or Free alms, the tenure by which a religions 
corporation held lands, with no defined service, but to pray 
generally for the donors' souls. Tenants in frankalmoign were 
excepted from all bnt spiritual services, and the trinoda 
necessitas. 

Funds, Public. Money raised by the government on loan, 
and at interest, but the principal of which is not repaid. If a 
person desires to recover the money which he has advanced, he 
must do so by selling his share of the public debt to some other 
person. This system, originally invented by the Venetians in 
1171, was introduced into England by William III (1690). 

Garter, Order of the. A chivalric order, instituted by 
Edward III, in 1349, in imitation of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The garter is of blue velvet, 
edged with gold, and the motto, ' Honi soit qui mal y pense.' 

Gavel-kind. A custom of Kent, by which an estate was 
divided equally among all the male children, and the heirs came 
of age at fifteen. This custom originally extended over the 
whole of England, and had probably a Jutish origin. 

Glencoe, Massacre of. Glencoe is a mountain pass of Argyle- 
shire, and was held at the end of the 17th century by the clan 
of the Macdonalds. After the rising of Dundee in 1691, 
the Scotch government published a proclamation threatening 
military execution on all who should not take an oath of sub- 
mission by December 31. Mac Ian Macdonald deferred doing 
so until January 6, 1692, upon which Sir John Dalrymple, 
master of Stair and Secretary for Scotland, obtained an order 
from William III for the extirpation of the Macdonald clan, 
and carried out the order under circumstances of peculiar 
treachery and atrocity. A detachment of soldiers was sent, 
under guise of friendship, into Glencoe, and at a preconcerted 
hour (5 a.m.) rose against their entertainers. Fifty men, six 
women and nine children, were shot ; as many more are sup- 
posed to have perished among the mountains from hunger and 
cold, and all the cattle and possessions of the inhabitants were 
seized. The matter was brought before the Scotch Parliament, 
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but no person suffered legal punishment on account of the 
transaction. 

Gospellers. A nickname of Wickliffe's followers (1380). 

Guilds were of different kinds, ecclesiastical and municipal, 
and arose from the heathen sacrificial guilds. They were asso- 
ciations for the preservation of peace, and the payment from 
common funds of the were-gild, in case of a member committing 
homicide. The head of a guild was usually an ealdorman. 

Habeas Corpus Act. From the earliest period of English 
law, no freeman could be detained in prison, except upon & 
criminal charge or conviction, or for debt. It was always 
in his power in the former case to demand of the King's Bench 
a writ .of habeas corpus, directed to his gaoler, by which the 
latter was compelled to bring him before the court. The Habeas 
Corpus Act, passed in 1679, consolidated the law on this subject 
and enforced it by heavy fines and other penalties on the judges 
or gaolers refusing obedience to its provisions. No man, under 
its provisions, need possibly endure any long imprisonment on a 
criminal charge, although there are instances of persons having 
done so through ignorance or neglect. 

Gunpowder Plot. See Catesby, in Sect, of Biography. 

Hampton Court Conference (1693). See Puritans, 

Heptarchy. See Introductory Sketch. 

High Commission, Court of. See Puritans. 

High Treason. See Treason, 

Homilies were drawn up by Archbishop Cranmer (1547), and 
a second book by order of. Convocation, in 1563. They were 
ordered to be read by ministers not sufficiently learned to com- 
pose their own discourses. 

Hundred, a territorial division of Anglo-Saxon England, first 
mentioned in a law of Edgar, and probably deriving its name 
from its containing a hundred free families. In Yorkshire, 
the hundreds are called wapentakes. See Wapentakes. 

IconBasilike, or " Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty, in his 
Solitudes and Sufferings," a book purporting to be written by 
Charles I, and published after his death. It is supposed to have 
been written by Dr. Gauden, afterwards Bishop of ExeV 
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Milton was directed to answer it, which he did in a work 
entitled Iconoclastes. 

Impeachment. See Attainder. 

Income Tax. See Taxes. 

Independence, Declaration of American, was drawn up by 
Jefferson, under the direction of a Congress at Philadelphia, 
and was issued July 4, 1776. It set forth republican doctrines 
as the true basis of a perfect constitution, denounced the con- 
duct of George III and pronounced him unfit to be the ruler of 
" a free people," proclaimed the independence of the United 
States, declared them absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and pledged the signers to mutual assistance in enforcing 
the terms of the declaration. 

Independents. See Brownists. 

India Company, East. In 1600, this company obtained a 
charter to trade to the East Indies, their stock then consisting 
of £72,000. In 1773, by Aot of Parliament, a scheme of govern- 
ment was drawn up, including a Governor-General, a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and a Council. In 1784, a Board of Con- 
trol was appointed. In 1813, the trade to India was opened. 
In 1858, the Board of Control was abolished, a Council of State 
for India erected, and the government transferred to the Crown. 
See British India in Colonies. 

Interdicts have been put in force against England ; — (1) in 
1170; (2) in 1208, under John; (3) in 1535, under Henry VIII. 
During an interdict, no clerical duties, beyond those of absolute 
necessity, were suffered to be performed. 

Jacobites, the designation of the supporters of the expelled 
Stuart dynasty. Jacobus, Lat. = James, Eng. 

Jury, Trial by, is supposed to have had its rise In the ancient 
custom of compurgation, by which an accused person sustained 
his assertion of innocence by the oath of his frieuds. It was 
probably intended that the compurgators appealed to should 
both be acquainted with the previous general charaoter of the 
accused, and also acquaint themselves with the facts of the 
particular case before taking the oath. This view is also sup- 
ported by the name recognitor^ frequently attributed to the 
juryman* 
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Justice, Administration or. The administration of justJoe ta 
early times was in the hands of provincial courts of the lord of 
the manor, and the sheriff. The supreme judicature was bold 
by the Curia Regis, or King's Court, which for a time followed 
the person of the King, wherever he might be, an inconvenience 
which was remedied by Henry II, who divided the country into 
six circuits presided over by itinerant judges (justices in eyre), 
and ensured by Magna Charta, by which the central court was 
made stationary. This change was soon followed by the divi- 
sion of the court into three branches, the King's Bench, tho 
Common Pleas and the Exchequer; the first taking charge of 
questions affecting the Sovereign (not being financial questions) ; 
the second, of causes between man and man ; and the Exche- 
quer, of causes affecting the revenue. By the Bill of Rights 
(1689), judges were to hold their situations guamdiu ee bens 
gesserint. 

Kino's Bench. Bee Administration of Justice. 

King's Evil, a disease (probably of a scrofulous nature) for 
the cure of which the King's touch was accounted a sovereign (1) 
remedy. A regular form of prayer for the ceremony was com- 
posed for each monarch, and such a form may be seen printed 
in Sparrow's Collections. 

Lbod-oild. See Were~gUd. 

LfBBBTT op Conscience, Declaration op. Published by 
James II, in 1688, suspending all penal laws against dissenters 
from the established religion, and the administration of the oath 
of supremacy. The King required this to be read in all the 
churches, an order which elicited the celebrated petition of the 
seven bishops, followed by their committal to the Tower, and 
unsuccessful prosecution. The seven were ; Lloyd, Ken, Turner, 
Lake, White, Trelawney and the primate Sanoroft. Their peti- 
tion set forth that the declaration of indulgence being contrary 
to Act of Parliament, they could not become parties to dis- 
tributing it. The unpopularity incurred by James in his attempt 
to punish the bishops contributed much to that monarch's down- 
fall. 

Liberty op the Press. See Licensing. Acts. 

Licensing Acts. The liberty of printing was early restricted 
to the members of the Stationers' Company. In 1639, the Star* 
v 
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Chamber restricted printing, and established a censorship. 
The Long Parliament continued a similar restriction ; and in 
1662, an act passed limiting the number of master printers to 
twenty, and not permitting books to be printed except at Lon- 
don, York and the Universities. All books were also to be 
licensed. This act, which was temporary, expired in 1679 ; 
but was revived in 1685, and continued until 1693, when it ex- 
pired. 

Lollards, (from Walter Lollard, who proclaimed the prin- 
ciples of the seot in 1315, and was burnt at Cologne ; or from 
LiJllen, to sing) an appellation of the followers of Wickliffe. In 
1401, they were proscribed by parliament ; and in 1414, many 
were burned alive. For a fuller account of their opinions, see 
Wickliffe, in Section of Biography. 

Long Parliament met November 3, 1640, (after many efforts 
of Charles I to avoid the necessity of calling a parliament) and 
having procured an act to prevent the king from dissolving it 
without its own consent, sat until April 20, 1653. This parlia- 
ment impeached Laud and Strafford, suppressed the courts of 
Star chamber and High Commission, and when Charles set up 
the royal standard at Nottingham in 1642, it assumed the 
offensive and all the Amotions of government. An Assembly of 
Divines was constituted at Westminster, the Covenant imposed 
on all classes, the Directory substituted for the Prayer book, 
and Episcopacy abolished in favour of Presbyterianism. But 
when, after the capture of the King, the army refused to be dis- 
banded, parliament discovered its inability to control the tempest 
it had created. In 1647, Fairfax, at the head of the army, 
entered London and compelled it to submit to his dictation. 
In 1648, Colonel Pride "purged" the House, by seizing and 
expelling those of its members who professed Presbyterian 
opinions, and the remnant, known as the Rump, created the 
court in which Charles was tried, oonvicted and condemned to 
death. The Long Parliament was finally and forcibly dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1653, having lasted nearly 13 years. It 
was succeeded by what was known as Barebones' Parliament, 
or the Little Parliament, and a Council of State. 

Lords, House of. Those persons were at first entitled to 
attend the Upper House of Parliament, who, holding lands by 
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knight-service of the King, or occupying dignified ecclesiastical 
positions, were summoned thither by the King's writ. In pro- 
cess of time, however, the King exercised a prerogative of 
summoning others, not holding by barony. Peers were next 
created by statute, " by consent of the Lords, in the presence of 
the three estates of Parliament," and ultimately by royal 
patent. 

Luddibts, the members of an organized conspiracy of the 
working classes for the destruction of machinery. It first broke 
out in 1812, and was suppressed by violent measures, many 
offenders being executed. The Luddists derived their name 
from their first leader, Lud. 

Magna Chabta was a compact between the Grown and the 
principal nobility, signed originally by King John at Runny- 
mede, June 19, 1215. No less than thirty-eight solemn confirma- 
tions of it, by different monarchs, are on record. The principal 
agents in drawing it up were Stephen Langton and William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. The demands made by the barons 
were not for new privileges, but rather for the restoration of 
portions of the Anglo-Saxon constitution, which had been sup- 
pressed by the Norman Kings, and for the redress of grievances 
inflicted by John. With the exception of a solitary provision, 
the sixty articles of Magna Charta applied solely to free men. 
Its prinoipal provisions were ; (1) The tenants of the crown 
were protected against unjust exactions, and were required to 
concede to their dependents similar privileges to those obtained 
by themselves ; (2) uniformity of- weights and measures was 
prescribed ; (3) the city of London, and other cities and burghs, 
had their liberties secured to them ; (4) the Court of Common 
Pleas was made stationary at Westminster ; (5) no free man 
was to be deprived of his goods, liberty or life, without trial, 
and justice was not to be sold. 

Militia, an old-established domestic force. The present 
militia statutes were established in 1661-1663. 

Millenary Petition. See Puritans. 

Misb of Lewes, the title of a temporary truce succeeding the 
Battle of Lewes (1264). By this, Henry III was set at liberty, 
his brother and Prince Edward being imprisoned. . 
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Mbfeision of tbeason. Offences nearly bordering en treason 
were thus designated. They were punished by life-imprison- 
ment, forfeiture, &c 

Monasteries, Dissolution of. In 1516, Cardinal Wolsey, by 
licence of the King and the Pope, dissolved above thirty religions 
houses, and settled their revenues npon his colleges at Oxford 
and Ipswioh, besides which he obtained general bulls for the 
purpose of suppressing small monasteries. In 1535, a visitation 
of the monastio houses took place, at the instigation of Crom- 
well, and in consequence of this visitation, a number of abbots 
were induced to surrender to the King. In the next session, 
376 were suppressed, and their revenues vested in the Crown ; 
and in 1539, the larger monasteries were dissolved with the 
approbation of parliament. The mitred abbots were also hence- 
forward excluded from the House of Peers. The clear yearly 
value of the forfeited estates amounted to about £130,000. Of 
this the greater portion was spent in profuse grants to courtiers, 
only a portion being reserved to endow six new bishoprics, 
some deaneries and chapters, the colleges of Christ Church 
at Oxford, and Trinity at Cambridge. 

Money-bills. Since the first parliament of Charles I, the 
House of Commons has assumed the right of originating and 
passing without alteration all money-bills, i.e. measures by 
which money should be raised by taxation for the necessities of 
the state. 

Mortmain Acts (from mortua manus, dead hand— because 
the holders, being a corporation, could not pay various feudal 
services) are intended to prevent the accumulation of lands in 
the hands of ecclesiastical bodies. They make it illegal to leave 
lands thus, except by royal permission. The first statute of 
this nature is contained in Magna Charta, and the next was 
7 Edward I, c. 2. ( 1279), commonly called the statute " De 
Religiosis," and the one usually referred to as the Statute 
of Mortmain. Various relaxations of the statute have been 
passed, but the principle is still upheld. 

Mutiny Act, first passed in 1689 for the discipline of the 
army, has since been enacted annually. 

National Debt commenced under William III (1690), by the 
borrowing of £1,000,000 by the government for the purpose of 
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carrying on war with France. The debt now amounts to about 
800 millions. 

Navigation Laws. Richard I, Richard II, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles II and others, passed laws for the regulation of com- 
merce, which were consolidated in 1833, and repealed in 1849. 

Navt. The first English Navy was constructed by Alfred. 
After the conquest, the maritime towns and the Cinque Ports 
furnished ships when required, and no regular navy existed 
until 1512, when a Navy-Office was appointed. Notwithstand- 
ing, so early as Henry V, we find notices of a fleet of twelve 
vessels to guard the coast, carrying each from 80 to 100 
mariners. In 1625, twelve commissioners were appointed, and 
in 166*2 the Navy-Office was organized. During the common- 
wealth, a committee of the parliament managed the navy, and 
at the restoration, James, afterwards king, was appointed High 
Admiral. At this period, about 160 ships and 22,000 men were 
employed. At the present time, there are about 750 ships, and 
140,000 men. 

Non-conformists* a name given to Puritans after 1 662. See 
Puritans, 

Nonjurors. A name given to those ecclesiastical persons 
who refused to swear allegiance to William III and his succes- 
sors. The original nonjurors were Sanoroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with seven other bishops, and about 400 other 
clergymen. They continued as a separate episcopal commu- 
nion until the beginning of this century. By an act of 1723, 
they were subject to double taxation. 

Old Style. See Tear. 

Olbron, Laws of, navy Laws enacted by Richard I (11941), 
afterwards made the basis of various systems of maritime law. 

Ordeals were used from the time of Edward the Confessor 
to that of Henry III, for the determination of the innocence or 
guilt of an accused person, whose guilt could not be established 
by legal evidence. The chief were the ordeal of fire and that 
of water. But there was also an ordeal which consisted in the 
swallowing by the accused person of a conned or pieoe of con- 
secrated bread, accompanied by public prayers, that if he were 
guilty he might be choked in the act. Ordeals gave way 
gradually to the " ornest" or trial by battle. 
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Ordinances. A title given to enactments for transitory 
purposes. The decrees of the Long Parliament also received 
this title. 

Ordinance, Sblf-Dsnting, (1645) ordained that no member 
of parliament should hold any office or command in the gift of 
parliament. 

Oyer and Terminer (to hear and to determine), A com- 
mission directed to the judges of certain courts. 

Pale. A portion of the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, 
Kildare and Wexford, was so called from its being the only 
part of Ireland in which the English authority was acknow- 
ledged. See Pembroke, in Section of Biography. 

Parliament. The earlier parliaments were councils com- 
posed of archbishops, bishops, earls and barons, but the exact 
nature of the claim to sit as a baron has been the subject of 
much discussion. The principle of representation first appears 
in 1085, when William I caused twelve persons skilled in the 
customs of England to be chosen from each county, in order to 
inform him respecting the laws. John directed a writ to the 
sheriffs to summon four discreti milites from each county to a 
council at Oxford. In the early part of the reign of Henry III, 
various summonses issued for councils of the nature of a parlia- 
ment, but in 1265, when Henry was a captive, writs were issued 
by Simon de Montfort, directing the sheriffs of each county to 
return two knights for their county, and two burgesses for every 
city and borough contained in it. More than 100 of the inferior 
dignified clergy were also summoned, together with eleven 
prelates and twenty-three peers, and the whole seem to have 
sat in one house. Edward I permanently adopted the principle 
of admitting the representatives of towns to parliament. The 
exact date of the separation of the houses is not ascertained, 
but it is certain that they separated almost immediately. Thus, 
in 1283, the commons sat at Acton^Burnell, and the upper house 
at Shrewsbury. 

So early as the reign of Edward III, parliament had estab- 
lished three principles of our constitution ; (1) the illegality of 
raising money without the consent of parliament; (2) the 
necessity of both houses concurring in any alteration of the 
law ; (8) the right of reformation of abuses, and impeachment 
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of evil counsellors. In 1399, parliament assumed the power, 
under extraordinary circumstances, of appointing a sovereign 
in the person of Henry IV ; and a similar power was exercised 
at the accession of Henry VII and William III. 

Peter's Pence were first paid by Ina, king of the W. Saxons, 
for the endowment of an English college at Rome (725). This 
tax was afterwards claimed on behalf of the pope, and regularly 
paid, until abolished by Henry VIII. 

Petition op Right. See Right, Petition of. 

Piers and Soots, the designation of the two great tribes 
which occupied the country north of the Forth until the ninth 
century. The Picts, who were probably of German origin, 
corresponded to the present Lowlanders ; and the Soots, who 
immigrated from Ireland, to the Highlanders. Their continual 
incursions compelled the British, after the withdrawal of the 
Romans, to call in the aid of the Saxons in expelling them. 
By the end of the eighth century, the Picts were nearly extir- 
pated ; and the Scots, remaining masters of the country, laid 
the foundation of the kingdom afterwards called by their name. 

Pis Poudre Court (Dusty Foot). A court whose jurisdic- 
tion extended to markets and fairs, and whose decisions were 
given and took effect on the spot. Edward IV extended its 
jurisdiction to the neighbourhood of the market where it was 
held (1476). 

Pilgrimage of Grace, the title given to an insurrection of the 
people of Yorkshire' in 1536, occasioned by the suppression of 
the monasteries. The insurgents carried banners depicting the 
five wounds of Christ, and demanded the expulsion of base-born 
counsellors, the restoration of the Church's goods, and the sup- 
pression of heresy. Being joined by several powerful noblemen, 
they seized York and Hull, but were induced by the Duke of 
Norfolk to disperse, upon a promise that a parliament for the 
redress of grievances should be held in the north during the 
succeeding year. 

Pillory. An ancient mode of punishment, consisting of ex- 
posure (sometimes with the head and hands fixed in holes) to 
public fury. It was abolished in 1816 for all crimes except 
perjury, and totally abolished in 1837. 
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Poll Tax, varying from £6 18s. 4d. for a Duke to 4d. for a 
labourer, was levied in 1879 ; and a similar tax of 12d. per head 
on all classes, levied in 1880, incited the insurrection of Wat 
Tyler. It was again imposed in 151 8, and in 1667, when a duke 
was taxed £100 ; a marquis £80 ; a baronet £80 ; a knight 
£20 ; an esquire £10 ; and a private person 12d. 

Poor Laws. The present system of poor laws has its foun- 
dation in a statute of Elizabeth (1597), afterwards re-enacted 
in 1600. This provided for the ascertaining of the poor in each 
parish, and the appointment of overseers, who, with consent of 
the justices, were to lay a rate. Since that time, the poor laws 
have received various emendations, the tendency being to 
enlarge the area of the districts taxed, so as to render the impo- 
sition more uniform. In 1860, about £3,800,000 was spent in 
the maintenance of the poor. 

Poundage. See Tonnage. 

PBwBhuhibb Act (pramoneri facias) (1898) prohibited the 
introduction into England of papal bulls for translating bishops, 
or other purposes. The first statute of Praemunire was enacted 
in 1806, by Edward I, and others have been enacted, subsequent 
to that commonly referred to. Thus, 25 Henry VIII, c. 20, 
enacted that if any chapter refused to elect as bishop the person 
nominated by the king, they shall incur the penalties of a prae- 
munire, vis., a forfeiture of royal protection and of all property, 
imprisonment during the king's pleasure, and inability to bring 
any action. 

Pbaybb-Book. See Common Proper. 

PusBtTiUAiis. Those persons who uphold the presbyterian 
form of church government. Their first meeting house in Eng- 
land was established in 1 572. Presbyterianism is the established 
form of church government in Scotland, as settled by the treaty 
of union in 1707. 

Pxiss, Liberty of. See licensing Acts. 

Pbivt Council was originally a branch of the Curia Regis. 
Charles II limited its number to 80, fifteen being the principal 
officers of state, and fifteen being chosen by the king. In 1679 
it was remodelled. Its functions of deliberation upon publio 
policy are now transferred to the Cabinet Council. 

PmoKOTis, a nickname given to certain f alee witnesses who 
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assisted Empson and Dudley to levy fines for pretended 
offences. 

Property Tax was first imposed in 1512, to aid Henry VIII 
in his war with France. It was also imposed in 1803. 

Prophestings. A sort of meetings among the puritanical 
clergy for prayer and the exposition of scripture. They appear 
to have arisen at Northampton about 1570. Elizabeth sup- 
pressed them. 

Protector, A title borne by (1) William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, during a portion of the minority of Henry III ; (2) 
Humphrey, D. of Gloucester, and (3) Richard, D. of York, both 
in the reign of Henry VI, in consequenoe of the incapacity of 
the King ; (4) Richard, D. of Gloucester (afterwards Richard 
ni) during the short reign of his nephew, Edw. V; (5) Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, during the early part of Edw. VTs reign ; 
(6) Oliver Cromwell; (7) Richard Cromwell. 

Provisions of Oxford were ordinances enacted by the assem- 
blage of barons at Oxford in 1258. They remonstrated with the 
king (Henry III) on his misgovernnient, virtually deposed him, 
and substituted a oounoil of state, headed by Simon de Mont- 
fort. They also provided that four knights should be chosen 
from each oounty to point out matters which needed redress, 
and limited certain royal exactions. 

Provisoes, Statute of, (1343) rendered it penal to procure 
any presentations to benefices from the Court of Rome. The 
provisor was the person presented. 

Purge, Colonel Pride's, a niokname given to the violent ex- 
clusion from the Long Parliament in 1648, of suoh members as 
were indisposed to proceed to extremities against Charles I. 
See Long Parliament. 

Puritans. The rise of the Puritans oommenced in the reign 
of Elizabeth, when many Protestants, returning from the con- 
tinent after exile during the reign of Mary, conceived that the 
alterations in religion, which had taken place in England dur- 
ing their absenoe, were not sufficiently thorough. The statutes of 
Elizabeth for the uniformity of worship were therefore in many 
cases set aside, the ecclesiastical habit being disregarded, the 
communion received standing, and baptism administered without 
the sign of the cross, &c. With a view to the suppression of 
the new practioes, various clergymen were suspended ; but the 
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only effect of this measure was the formation of conventicles. 
In 1567, a company of these non-conformists were seized, and 
some of them sent to prison. In 1572, Thomas Cartwright, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, published an 
admonition to the Parliament, insisting upon ecclesiastical 
independence. In 1583, a Court of High Commission was in- 
stituted, under the act of 1559, for the purpose of suppressing 
heretical opinions, depriving beneficed persons holding heretical 
doctrines, &o. The chief advocates for this course were Whit- 
gift, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Aylmer, Bishop of London. 
Exasperated by these measures, the Puritans now set up a 
separate ecclesiastical system, on the Presbyterian plan (1590), 
and it was probably in opposition to this that Richard Hooker 
published his Ecclesiastical Polity (1594). In 1603, on the 
accession of James I, the Puritans presented to him a petition, 
called the Millenary petition (from the number of names 
attached to it), objecting to the cape, and surplice, the oross in 
baptism, confirmation, baptism by women, the ring in marriage, 
the reading of the Apocrypha, bowing at the name of Jesus, &c. 
He, in consequence, summoned a conference at Hampton Court 
(1603), at which the following alterations were made: 1, Abso- 
lution was defined by the addition of the words " remission of 
sins. " 2. Confirmation was termed an examination and " laying 
on of hands." 3. Dr. John Overall added to the Cateohism the 
portion respecting the Sacraments. 4. All the Thanksgivings 
but the General Thanksgiving (added in 1662) were inserted. 
5. In the Dominical lessons, " Jesus said to them " was twice 
substituted for " Jesus said to his disciples." 6. Baptism by 
women was forbidden. 7. Portions of the Apocrypha were 
removed from the lessons. For the alterations made at the 
Savoy Conference in 1661, see Common Prayer, In 1625, 
Archbishop Bancroft deprived a number of Puritan clergymen. 
In 1689, the laws were relaxed by the passing of the Toleration 
Act ; but the great measures for the relief of religious disabilities 
were passed in 1828, when the Corporation and Test Acts were 
repealed. See also AetoJ Uniformity, 

Purveyance. The right of purchasing, in preference to 
others, and without consent of the owner, any goods required 
for the King. The right was also used by the Crown to impress 
labourers for public works. 
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Quabxkr Sessions were established by Edward m, for trying 
all felonies whatever, bnt now only extend to minor offences. 

Quxisn Anus's Bounty was established by letters patent of 
Queen Anne (1703), out of the " First-Fruits and Tenths ", 
which had become crown property in the time of Henry VIII, 
These were vested in trustees, as a fund for the augmentation 
of poor livings. See First-Fruits. 

Reformation. The title usually given to the gradual process 
by which the Church of England separated, both in doctrine 
and discipline, from the Church of Rome. It commenced under 
Henry VIII and was completed under Elizabeth. The original 
cause of the Reformation (without referenoe to the gradual rise 
of national feeling on the subject) was the desire of Henry to 
separate from Katherine of Arragon, from whom the Pope re- 
fused to grant him a divorce. Archbishop Cranmer was therefore 
induced to pronounce the required decree of separation on May 
23, 1533, and this was followed by an Act of Parliament, pro- 
viding that for the future no appeals should be made to the pope, 
and neither first-fruits nor Peter's Pence paid to Rome. Clement 
VII, then pope, met this act with the excommunication of King 
Henry, which so exasperated him, that he caused another act 
to be passed, declaring himself Head of the Church of England, 
granting him the annates and first-fruits, and giving him the 
nomination to all bishoprics (1534). This destruction of the 
Papal authority was followed by alterations in the doctrine and 
worship. The monasteries were dissolved, the Bible printed in 
English, and set up in the Churches. (But the seven Sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, the Corporal Presence in the 
Eucharist, the denial of the cup to the laity, auricular confession 
and clerical celibacy, were still retained). In the succeeding 
reign, especially under Seymour, D. of Somerset, further altera- 
tions were made. Private masses and images were abolished, 
an English liturgy was composed, enforced by an "Act of 
Uniformity" (1549), and afterwards remodelled into nearly the 
present form of the Prayer Book ; and 42 articles of religion, 
nearly agreeing with the present 39, were promulgated (1553). 
Under Mary, all these alterations were suspended, many of the 
supporters of the new doctrines put to death, and the Church of 
England again brought into agreement with Rome ; but under 
Elizabeth, legislative authority was again given to the changes 
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above mentioned, some few alterations were effected, and the 
Reformation may be considered to have been oompleted by the 
Act of Parliament (13 Eliz. c. 10) which required all ministers 
of the Church of England to sign the present 39 articles. 

Regicides. The persons concerned in the trial of Charles I 
received this title. At the restoration, ten were tried, condemned 
and executed, others escaped for the time, but of these several 
were followed and came to a violent end. 

Regium Donum. An allowance to dissenting ministers in 
Ireland, first paid in 1723. 

Regulars and Seculars, the two classes into which Ec- 
clesiastical persons were divided. Regulars were those 
who professed to live by a rule (regula), under vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience ; and these were either monks or friars. 
Seculars were the ordinary parochial clergy, and were so called 
as being supposed to mix in secular matters. 

Reliefs, a feudal exaction. See Feudal System* 

Rights, Declaration of, presented to William III in 1689, 
by both houses of parliament, consisted of three parts ; (I) a 
recital of the arbitrary acts committed by James II ; (2) a 
declaration that such acts were illegal ; and (8) a resolution 
that the throne shall be filled by the Prince and Prinfeess of 
Orange. The acts alluded to were the dispensing with and 
suspending laws ; the erection of courts of ecclesiastical and 
other commissions; the levying of money without consent 
of parliament ; the prosecution of petitioners ; the raising or 
maintaining a standing army, without consent of parliament ; 
the prohibition of carrying fit arms for defence ; the interfering 
with elections and speeches of members of parliament ; the re- 
quiring excessive bail, and infliction of cruel punishments ; the 
improper impanelling of juries ; the promising of fines and 
forfeitures of persons not convicted ; the infrequent holding of 
parliaments. This declaration was afterwards, with the addi- 
tion of clauses to prevent the throne being occupied by a 
Romanist, converted into a Bill, known as the Bill of Rights, 
and passed by the legislature. 

Right, Petition of. A declaratory statute presented to 
Charles I, acknowledging the illegality of exaction of money by 
loan, of the commitment of those who refused to pay money 
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time demanded, of the billeting of soldiers on private persons, 
and of commissions to try military offenders by martial law. 
This bill received the royal assent in 1628. 

Romanists. Since the Reformation various laws have been 
passed against the Romanists. They were excluded from both 
Houses of Parliament from 1691 until 1829; excluded from cor- 
porate offices, the army and navy, the medical profession, &o.; 
disabled in 1703 from free disposal of their landed property; not 
allowed to bury except in Protestant church-yards (1697), and 
interdicted from various exercises of their religion. These dis- 
abilities have been gradually removed. In 1791, Mr. Pitt pro- 
cured the passing of a bill by which Roman Catholics were 
secured against most of the penalties denounced by former acts. 
In 1828, the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, and in 
1829 the Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed by the Duke 
of Wellington, by which Romanists were admitted to parlia- 
ment, and civil offices generally, (with the exception of the 
offices of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor, and 
Keeper of the Great Seal), and were granted generally the 
same amount of toleration as Protestant Dissenters. 

Roses, Wabs of the. The designation of the contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. The Lancastrians used the 
red, and the Yorkists the white rose, as a badge. 

*< In the fight 
For England's Head, 
York was white 
Lancaster red." 

The Wars of the Roses were the last English wars entered 
into with the object of deciding between rival claimants for the 
crown. After the Battle of Bosworth Field, the various civil 
wars arose from questions of state policy or religion. 

Roundheads. A title given to the opponents of Charles I in 
the Great Rebellion. 

Savoy Conference (1661). See Common-Prayer. 

Scutage, or Escuage. A compensation paid by the vassal to 
the lord instead of military service. The existence of this cus- 
tom was one of the earliest symptoms of feudal deoay, and a 
decided step in that process of substituting money payments 
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for personal service, which has resulted in our modern system 
of taxation and rent. 

Seculars. See Regular*. 

Self-denying Ordinance. See Ordinance. 

Septennial Act (1716) enlarged the duration of Parliament 
from three to seven years. Its original intention was to obviate 
the possibility of a Jacobite majority in a new parliament. 

Serfdom. See Villein. 

Settlement Act (1701), declared the succession to the English 
throne, after Anne, to lie with Sophia, the daughter of Elizabeth, 
who was sister to Charles I, and dowager-electress of Hanover, 
with her posterity, being Protestants. There were inserted in 
this act eight clauses, the three principal of which (1) provided 
that the sovereign should be in communion with the Church of 
England ; (2) declared that this kingdom is not obliged to enter 
into war for the defence of any foreign kingdom belonging to 
the English sovereign ; (3) made the judges' commission valid 
Quamdiu se bene gesserint. 

Seven Bishops, Trial op. See Liberty of Conscience. 

Sheriff. The office of sheriff (or shire-reeve) is of great 
antiquity. William I is supposed to have nominated one in 
every county in 1079. The Sheriff was sometimes called bailiff, 
and was the deputy of the earl or ealdorman. 

Ship Money. An illegal method of raising money for the 
navy, derived from an old custom, by Charles the let's attorney- 
general, Noy. Money was collected from the inhabitants of 
towns on the coast on the authority of the king's writ alone. 
After Noy's death the scheme was extended to the whole king- 
dom. The celebrated John Hampden refused to pay this ship 
money, and the case was tried before the twelve judges in the 
exohequer chamber (1636). The result was in favour of the 
crown, most of the judges being mere instruments in the hands 
of the court. These proceedings led, amongst others, to the 
Great Rebellion. 

Shires. See Introductory Sketch. 

Six Articles, or " Bloody Statute" the joint production of 
Henry VIII and Bishop Gardiner, were passed by parliament 
in 1539. The articles are as follows :— 
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1. Transubstantiation affirmed. 2. Communion in both kinds 
declared unnecessary. 3. Priests might not marry. 4. Vows 
of celibacy must be kept. 5. Private masses essential 6. Auri- 
cular confession necessary. The penalty for denying the first 
article, or disputing it, was the stake, without the option of 
recanting. 

Slavs Trade was established (as far as England is concerned) 
by Sir John Hawkins in 1562, who carried off 300 Africans to 
America. This trade was abolished by act of parliament in 
1807, and slavery itself was abolished in the British colonies by 
another act in 1833. Wilberforce, father of the present (1865) 
Bishop of Oxford, was one of the chief promoters of the extinc- 
tion of this dreadful evil. 

Slavery. See Villein. 

Solicitor-General. The deputy of the Attorney* General. 

Socman. A oeorl who by purchase or otherwise had obtained 
lands from which he could not be removed by the lord. 

South Sea Company was established by Harley in 1711. Its 
success at the outset induced the formation of many other com- 
panies, mostly of no stability, and by its failure in 1720 thou- 
sands of persons were reduced to beggary. 

Spanish Armada. The attempt made by Philip II of Spain 
(widower of Queen Mary) to recover England received this 
name. Preparations were made as early as 1580, but no alarm 
was felt in England until about 1586, and in the following year 
Drake was sent to Cadiz with a naval force, which destroyed 
vast quantities of the Spaniard's stores. In 1588, a fleet of 
about 140 ships was put under the command of Howard, Earl 
of Effingham, and tbree armies were formed, numbering alto- 
gether about 70,000 men. The Spanish fleet consisted of 130 
war ships, besides many transports, manned by 11,000 seamen, 
and carrying 3,000 cannon and 22,000 troops. The design was 
to land troops at three different pointB in England, but this was 
frustrated by a sudden tempest; and when, in a second attempt, 
the fleet had arrived at Calais roads, Howard sent fireships 
amongst the Spanish vessels, and taking advantage of the con- 
fusion and panic which resulted, attacked and completely de- 
feated them. Not more than one-third of the original arma- 
ment returned in safety to Spain. 
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Stamp Duties were first enacted in 1671. In 1711, they were 
imposed on all newspapers, and endured more than a century 
and a half. In 1765, an attempt was made to tax the American 
colonists in a similar manner, but owing to the strong opposi- 
tion encountered, it was abandoned, and the act repealed in 
1766. 

Stannary Courts were confirmed by Edward I (1305), for 
the administration of justice among the miners of Devon and 
Cornwall. 

Stab Chamber (from the stars on the roof, or from starra, 
an official Jewish covenant, of which the chamber was the 
repository). The king's ordinary council seems to have taken 
this name in the reign of Henry VII, who reduced to a system 
what former monarchs had done irregularly. The court was 
composed of the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, the keeper 
of the privy seal, a bishop, a lord of the council, and the two 
chief justices ; and its powers extended to the punishment of 
crimes as fully as if the offenders had been " convict after the 
due order of the law." By the statute of 31 Hen. VIII. c. 8, 
which gives the king's proclamations the force of acts of parlia- 
ment, it is enacted that persons guilty of breaking these pro- 
clamations shall be brought before the officers of the privy 
council in the star chamber, and punished. The court was 
abolished by the long parliament in 1641. 

Stocks. See Funds. 

Supremacy, Act of, (1534) declared the king to be Supreme 
Head of the Church of England, and to have authority to reform 
and redress all errors, heresies and abuses in the same. This 
act was re-enacted in 1559, when all beneficed ecclesiastics, and 
all laymen holding office under the crown, were compelled to 
take the oath of supremacy, by which the sovereign is declared 
to be the only supreme governor of the realm, both in spiritual 
and temporal matters. It was also rendered penal to maintain, 
either in speaking or writing, the supremacy of any foreign 
potentate . In 1562, this oath was made incumbent upon all who 
had ever taken a degree, or entered holy orders, or been admitted 
to the practice of the law, as also on every member of the House 
of Commons. 

Supremacy, Oath of. See Act of Supremacy* 
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Suspending Power, with reference to the penal laws, was 
claimed both by Charles II and James II. Charles attempted 
to exercise it in 1663, but was deterred by the remonstrance of 
parliament, and in 1672, when he suspended all penal laws 
against all non-conformists. 

Tillages. Extra exactions levied by the earlier Norman 
kings were thus denominated. The right to tallage was relin- 
quished by Edward I. See Confirmation of the Charters. 

Taxes. Taxes in money were first introduced by William I. 
He revived, and diverted to the crown use, the Dane gelt, 
originally a tribute or black-mail paid to the Danes, and levied 
after their departure, to maintain fleets for defence against them. 
The illegal levying of ship-money— the successor of Dane gelt — 
led to the first disagreement between Charles I and his subjects. 
Customs were collected in Anglo-Saxon times, and the right of 
the king to them established by law in 1274. In 1666, Charles II 
farmed the customs for £390,000 annually. Excise duties were 
first levied by the Long Parliament about 1643. An income tax 
was first levied in 1512, when parliament granted one to Henry 
VIII, for the purpose of carrying on war with France. An 
income tax was also levied from 1798 to 1802, and succeeded 
by a property tax. 

Templars. This great military order was suppressed in 
England in 1324, when their lands were granted to the Hospi- 
tallers, or Knights of St. John. In the reign of Edward III, 
their great house in London became the residence of law 
students, for which purpose it has continued to be used ever since. 

Test Act (1673) directed that all civil, military and corpo- 
rate officers should receive the communion according to the 
forms of the Church of England, and renounce the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. This act was repealed in 1828. 

Thane. The designation of the owner of land in Anglo-Saxon 
times, and used to indicate the same class as that previously 
known by the title of eorU. There were two classes, one called 
King's Thanes, for whom the were- gild was fixed at 1200 
shillings ; the other of inferior class was valued at 600 shillings. 

Thorough, The. A scheme suggested by the Earl of Strafford 
for the establishment of an absolute monarchy by military force. 
It is thus designated in the Earl's correspondence with Laud. 
Q 
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Tithes were at first paid to the bishop, and a capitulary of 
Charlemagne directs them to be applied in three portions ; the 
first, for the maintenance of the bishop and his clergy ; the 
second, for the poor ; the third, for the fabric of the church. 
Subsequently, they were appropriated to the support of parti- 
cular churches, or monastic foundations. About 1200, the 
obligation of paying tithes was extended to every species of 
profit, and the wages of every kind of labour. A rector is 
entitled to all the tithes, a vicar to a part only. The Tithe 
Commutation Act passed in 1836. 

Tithing. The designation of a company of ten families in 
Anglo-Saxon times. The words * tithing" and "town" are 
identical. 

Toleration Act (1 689)required from non-conforming ministers 
subscription to the 39 Articles of the Churoh of England, the 
84th, 35th, 36th, and parts of the 20th and 27th excepted, and 
upon these terms relaxed the penalties of the Act of Uniformity, 
Five Mile Act, &c. Non-conformists were similarly relieved 
upon taking an oath of allegiance and subscribing a declaration 
against popery. Papists and Socinians were excluded from the 
operation of this act. 

Tonnage and Poundage were ancient duties, commenced in 
the reign of Edward III, and continued by grant of parliament 
to successive sovereigns. Charles I took these duties without 
consent of parliament, a step which brought upon him the most 
fatal consequences. They ceased in 1689. 

Tobies. A nickname given about 1680 to those who upheld 
high notions of the royal prerogative, and ecclesias tical authority. 

Treason. The crime of treason was indefinite until the reign 
of Edward III, when it was declared to be the compassing of 
the king's death, or that of any of his family ; or levying war 
against him ; or counterfeiting his greal sea) ; or making false 
money; or slaying certain high officers, and notably judges. 
By the act of 36 George III, c. 7, it was enacted that treason 
consists in the attempt to injure, either in life or limb, the person 
of the king, or to depose him, or to levy war against him within 
the realm ; and two witnesses are required to conviction. 

Triennial BiLL,for limiting the duration of parliament to three 
years, was passed in 1693, by both houses, but vetoed by the 
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king. In 1 694, however, a similar bill received his aisent. Thii 
statute remained the law nntil the reign of George I, when the 
present arrangement was made, limiting the term of parliament 
to seven years. See Septennial Act. 

Undertaker*. The designation of a class who undertook, 
under James I to facilitate his dealings with the House of Com* 
mons. 

Uniformity, Act of. Several acts for the uniformity of 
religion and worship have been passed. In 1549, under Edw. 
VI, such an act was enforced by fines for the first and second 
offences, and forfeiture of goods and life-imprisonment for the 
third. An act passed in 1559 forbade the use of any but the 
established liturgy, under a penalty of forfeiture and imprison- 
ment. It also imposed a fine of one shilling on all who should 
absent themselves from church on Sundays or holy-days. 
But that generally known under this title is the act of 1662, by 
which it is required that all beneficed clergy, fellows of colleges 
and schoolmasters, should declare assent and consent to every 
thing contained in the Book of Common-Prayer. By another 
clause, episcopal ordination is required of beneficed persons. 
All clergymen, not declaring their acceptance of the Book of 
Common-Prayer, were to be ejected from their livings. More 
than 2,000 were thus ejected. 

Union op Scotland and England, under the name of Great 
Britain, took effect on May 1, 1707, upon the following princi- 
pal provisions: — 1. The two kingdoms to be merged in one. 
2. The succession to the throne to be continued in the House of 
Hanover. 3. All subjects to have equal freedom of trade and 
navigation. 4. A single parliament to be constituted. 5. The 
peers for Scotland to be 16, and elective ; the commoners to 
be 45, since increased to 53. 

Union of the Parliaments of Ireland and Great Britain 
took effect Jan. 1, 1801. By this arrangement, 100 members 
of the House of Commons, since increased to 105, 28 temporal 
peers, and 4 spiritual peers, were allowed to Ireland. 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were probably in 
existence previous to any historical record. The earliest charter 
was granted to Oxford by John, and the charter to Cambridge 
by Henry ILL 
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Vice-Chancellob. The Crat vice-chancellor was appointed 
in 1813. 

Villein, the title given by the feudal system to the serf class, 
partly occupying the position of the Saxon ceorl. Villeins 
became so either by conquest (entitled " Wealh" or foreigners)} 
or by sale (either by themselves or their parents), or by being 
unable to pay the penalties for infraction of the law. The 
villein was, both personally and in his children, absolutely de- 
pendent on his lord, and compelled to unlimited services. He 
was, however, defended against murder, rape or mutilation. 
The class was divided into villeins regardant, attached to a 
certain manor; and villeins in .gross, or unattached. By the 
kindness of the lords, and by escape into towns where (by a 
law of William I) residence for a year and a day conferred free- 
dom, many villeins converted themselves into hired labourers. 
Nevertheless, the hardships of their general condition continued 
great, and contributed to their readiness to rise at any favour- 
able opportunity ; as they did under Wat Tyler. The charter 
which was then extorted from Richard II was annulled by 
proclamation, and the annulment approved of by parliament ; 
but various causes contributed to the alteration of the system, 
which became entirely extinct before the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

Wales, Prince of. Edward II, son of Edward I, being born 
at Carnarvon Castle (1284), was made Prince of Wales. Since 
1846, the heirs apparent to the English throne have borne 
this title, as well as the motto " Ich dien," / serve. 

Wales, Statute of, enacted at Rhuddlan (1284), declared 
that Wales should thereafter become feudally subject to the 
English crown, and use English laws and customs. By 27 
Henry VIII. c. 26, Wales was still more completely united to 
England, and shortly afterwards divided into shires and reduced 
to its present order. 

Wapentake, the title of the divisions of the county of York- 
shire, corresponding to hundreds in other counties. Various 
interpretations of the word are given; some deriving it from 
weapon-take (i.e. an armed gathering or weapon-taking J, 

Were-gild or Leod-gild, money paid, nnder Anglo-Saxon 
laws, as compensation for murder. The lives of King's Thanes 
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were rained at 1,200 shillings, lower thanes at 600, and a oeorl 
at 200. 

Weslrtans, or Methodists, the followers of John Wesley, 
who organized a religions sect (1738), which has since become 
numerous and powerful In 1851, the Wesleyans possessed in 
Great Britain more than 13,000 local preachers, 920 itinerant 
preachers, and 6,579 chapels. 

Whigs, a nickname originally given about 1680 to those per- 
sons who were disposed to oppose the royal prerogative. 

Wins, a fine paid in Anglo-Saxon times to the king, for any 
breach of the peace. The laws of Ina fix the wite of a thief 
at sixty shillings. 

Witan or Witenagemot (the assembly of the wise men), the 
designation of the great council of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 
All laws required the assent of this council, which was com- 
posed of prelates and nobles, but does not appear to have had 
any precise organization. It assembled twice a year. 

Yeas. Stow states that, before the conquest, the year com- 
menced December 25, but William I haying been crowned on 
Jan. 1, the commencement was altered to that day. William 
of Malmesbury, however, followed by most writers, says that 
William was crowned Dec. 25. The legal year originally began 
on the 25th of March, and continued so until 1752, when the 
style was altered. Hence January, February and part of March 
were, according to the " old style," a year behind what they are 
according to the " new style." 



SECTION V. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of CELEBRATED PERSONS. 



%* The names of eminent anthors are arranged chronologically In a 
tabular statement at the conclusion of the section. 
The date prefixed is the date of birth, and if the name oft place is 
added, it signifies the place of birth. 

Abercrombib, Sir Ralph, 1738, commanded various expedi- 
tions to Holland, West Indies, Ireland and Egypt. In the last, 
he gained a victory over the French at Alexandria, 21st March 
1801, but was mortally wounded. 

Abernethy, John, 1763, a distinguished surgeon, pupil of 
John Hnnter. 
Addingtoic, Henry. See Sidmouth. 

Adrian IV, an Englishman, originally named Nicholas Break- 
spear, who was elected Pope in 1154. 

uElfric, bishop of Wilton about 990, and archbishop of 
Canterbury in 994. He was a voluminous writer, and wrote prin- 
cipally (1) a Latin and Saxon Glossary ; (2) a Saxon translation 
of certain historical books of the Bible ; (3) a Charge, commonly 
called his Canons ; (4) homilies ; (5) a Saxon Grammar. The 
identity of the bishop and the grammatical writer has been dis- 
puted. 

Aoricola, Julius, governed Britain from 78 to 85. He 
subdued Mona (Anglesea), which had revolted, and in the 
third year of his government marched as far as the Tay. In 
82, he erected a line of fortresses from the Clyde to the Forth, 
and afterwards made two incursions into Caledonia (in the 
latter of which he conquered the British leader, Galgacns), and 
sailed completely round the island. Under his able administra- 
tion, the laws and civilization of the Romans were introduced 
into Britain, and the Roman dominion was completely estab* 
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lished. He was recalled by the jealousy of the emperor 
Domitian, and died in 93, not without suspicion of poison. 

Alcuin, or Albinus, 735?, York, was educated by Elbert, 
afterwards archbishop, who made him master of the cathedral 
seminary. He became famous as a teacher, and was appointed 
tutor to Charlemagne (782). In 796, he was made abbot of St. 
Martin, at Tours, where he died in 804. 

Albem t ble. See -Monk. 

Alfred, 849, Wantage, surnamed the Great, youngest son of 
Ethelwulf, and grandson of Egbert, visited Rome with his 
father when seven years old. His childhood was illiterate, 
from want of instruction, but by dint of diligence in after life, 
he was enabled to repair the deficiency. His three elder 
brothers having successively reigned, he became king in 871, 
but, having been defeated by the Danes, was compelled to retire 
to Athelney. Here he found a hiding-place in the house of one 
of the royal herdsmen, whose wife on one occasion is said by 
his biographer, Asser, to have reproved him severely for per- 
mitting some cakes to burn during her absence. Emerging 
from seclusion, he defeated the Danes under Guthrun at Ethan* 
dune (Eddington in Wilts ?) and compelled them to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. Guthrun was baptised by the name of 
Athelstan, and an arrangement was concluded by which the 
Danes received the territory east and north of a line drawn up 
the Thames, and Lea rivers, thence to Bedford, and thence up 
the Ouse to Watling Street. This province was thereafter 
called the Danelagh. After his accession to power, Alfred 
translated into Anglo-Saxon Bede's Ecclesiastical History* 
Boethius on the Consolation of Philosophy, Orosius' Ancient 
History, Pope Gregory's Pastoral, and portions of the Scrip- 
tures, especially the Psalms. He also published a code of laws, 
incorporating into it the Mosaic ten commandments and the 
commands of Christ, divided England into counties, hundreds 
and tithings,* improved the system of trial by jury, and invented 
a method of measuriug time by candles, made to burn six hours 
each. In 893, the Danes made an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
establish their power, but were completely driven out beford 
the end of 897. Alfred died in 901. 

* Some authors deny this. 
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Alleyn, Edward, 1 566, a famous actor, who founded Dulwich 
in College. 

Althorpe, Lord, 1782, became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Grey government, and carried the Reform Bill and the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill through the House of Commons. In 
1834, he became Earl Spencer, by the death of his father, and 
from that date partially withdrew from politics, and devoted 
himself to the advancement of scientific agriculture. He died 
in 1845. 

Amherst, Jeffrey, Lord, 1717, was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in America, and on the conclusion 
of peace (1763) was made Governor of Virginia. He after- 
wards held the command of the army from 1793 to 1795. 

Andre, John, 1751, was appointed Adjutant-General during 
the American war, Sir Henry Clinton being Commander-in- 
Chief Having engaged in a correspondence with Major Arnold* 
of the American army, for the surrender of the important fort- 
ress of West Point, he was induced to attempt an interview 
within the American lines, in which he was captured and after- 
wards executed as a spy (1780). A monument was erected to 
him in Westminster Abbey. 

Andrews, Lancelot, 1565, Bishop of Chichester, Ely and 
Winchester successively. He was celebrated for his learning, 
and his devotional works are still used. 

Ansblh, an Italian, archbishop of Canterbury under William 
II, and Henry I. On his appointment, he requested leave to 
visit Home to receive the pall from Pope Urban II, and on the 
king's refusal, went thither without his permission. William 
then seized the archbishopric, and matters continued in this 
condition until the accession of Henry I, when Anselm returned. 
The dispute as to whether the right of investiture belonged to 
the King or the Pope still continued, but in 1106 it was arranged 
that the Pope should retain the right, and the bishop and abbots 
still do homage to the king for their temporalities. Anselm's 
oareer was further remarkable for the refusal of Thomas, arch- 
bishop of York, to swear canonical obedienoe to the see of 
Canterbury, and for the restraints which were then first put upon 
the marriage of the English clergy. 
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A118ON, George, Lord, 1697, circumnavigated the globe in 1743 
and 1744, and was created rear-admiral in consequence. In 
1749, he was advanced to vice-admiral, and in consideration of 
a rich capture of French vessels in 1747, was created a peer. 

Aram, Eugene, 1704, a person of great talent and powers of 
mind, was convicted of the murder of Daniel Clark, at 
Knaresborough, in 1759. The murder had remained undis- 
covered for fourteen years. 

Akbuthnot, John, 1675, by profession a medical man, was 
the author of The History of John Bull, a political pamphlet, 
which brought him into favour at the court of Anne. He also 
wrote The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, as a contribution 
to a work of which Gulliver's Travels was intended to be a 
portion. 

Arc, Joan op, or the Maid of Orleans, 1410, Domremy near 
Vancouleurs, imagined herself visited by supernatural voices, 
inciting her to undertake the delivery of her country from the 
English forces, then invading it. Having persuaded the dau- 
phin, afterwards Charles VII, to accept her services, she con- 
trived to enter Orleans, then besieged by Talbot, afterwards 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and by a desperate sally, raised the siege. 
After this, she took the title of La Pucelle, and was engaged 
in various encounters with the English troops, by whom she 
was at last taken, and burned at the stake as a Sorceress, in the 
Market place at Rouen (1431), where her statue now stands. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard, 1732, Preston in Lancashire, was 
originally a barber ; but having a Btrong turn for mechanics, 
he devoted himself to the application of machinery to spinning, 
and produced a spinning machine. In conjunction with some 
partners, he erected spinning, and afterwards weaving mills 
at Cromford near Matlock (1771), where he accumulated a rait 
fortune. He was knighted in 1786. 

Arne, Dr. Thomas Augustine, 1710, a celebrated composer, 
and the author of Rule Britannia. 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, 1795, at the commencement of this 
century, gave a new impulse to the education of the upper 
classes. He was appointed head master of Rugby in 1828, and 
was the author of a Roman history and other works. 
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Arthur, King, 500 ?, a semi-fabulous pendragon, or monarch 
of the ancient Britons, endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
withstand the influx of the Anglo-Saxons. He is stated by 
Caradoo to have been a petty prince in Somersetshire, and he 
seems really to have defeated the Saxons at Caer-badon (Bath), 
and to have died in battle at Camelon (542). The story that 
he endeavoured to promote true chivalry by the institution of 
the Round Table, wholly belongs to the later romancers. 

Arthur, Prince, was the son of Geoffrey, second son of 
Henry II, and therefore became legal heir to the throne of 
England on the death of his uncle, Richard I. Assisted by the 
King of France, he assumed regal authority in Poiton, but was 
attacked by his uncle John, defeated and captured. He was 
ultimately sent to Rouen, where he came to an untimely and 
violent end (1203 1) the exact nature of which is not ascertained. 

Ascram, Roger, 1515, a celebrated scholar, and public orator 
at Cambridge, was tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, by whom he was, on her accession, appointed Latin 
Secretary. He was also the author of " The Schole-master," 
in which he advocates a system of teaching Latin, which is 
based upon a careful translation from Latin into English, 
followed by a retranslation from the English into the original 
Latin. 

Asser, a monk, wrote a Latin " Life of Alfred," of whom he 
was the friend and tutor. The authenticity of this work has 
been disputed. 

Atheliicg, Edgar. See Edgar Atheling. 

Athelstan, grandson of Alfred the Great, was one of the 
most powerful of the Saxon princes. At the battle of Brunen- 
burgh (937) he conquered the confederated Danes, Welsh, Scots 
and Irish. As a domestic legislator, he did much to promote 
social order, and became a great supporter of religious and 
monastic establishments. 

Atterbury, Francis, 1662, Bishop of Rochester, was a cele- 
brated preacher of his time, and belonged to the High Church 
party. He was suspected of Jacobitism, and being committed 
to the Tower (1722), was tried before Parliament on a bill of 
pains and penalties, deprived of his bishopric, and exiled. He 
died at Paxil in 1782. 
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Augustine, first archbishop of Canterbury, undertook a mis- 
sion to England in 596, at the request of pope Gregory the first 
On his arrival he received the protection of Bertha, queen of 
Ethelbert of Kent, who was a christian, and by whose influence 
her husband also was soon converted. Augustine attempted 
vainly to induce the British bishops to acknowledge his 
authority, or give up their own customs and ordinances. 

Babynton, Anthony, a gentleman of fortune, was brought 
to trial and convicted in 1586 of an attempt to kill Queen 
Elizabeth, assist the Scots in an invasion of England, and release 
Mary Queen of Scots. It was on the charge of being privy to 
Babynton's conspiracy, that this unfortunate lady was executed 
soon afterwards. 

Bacon, Roger, 1214, an early chemist and natural philosopher. 
He was educated at Oxford ; but his lectures were prohibited 
by that body, as tending to magic. He was imprisoned at Paris 
for a considerable time, but ultimately returned to Oxford, 
where he died in 1292 (1). The inventions of gunpowder and 
the telescope are ascribed to him, but his theories on these sub- 
jects did not lead him to practical results. 

Bacon, Sib Nicholas, 1510, father of Francis Bacon, and 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under Elizabeth for twenty 
years. 

Bacon, Francis, Lord, 1561, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, and 
nephew of Lord Burghley, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, studied at Gray's Inn, and then went in the suite 
of the British Ambassador to France. Returning home, he was 
called to the bar, where he practised with success, and became 
a friend and favourite of Essex, who endeavoured to obtain the 
place of Solicitor-General for him, and, failing this, presented 
him with Twickenham park. In 1592, he became member of 
parliament for Middlesex, and obtained by his eloquence and 
bearing much influence in that body. Soon after the accession 
of James I, he was knighted, and in 1607, made Solicitor- 
General. In 1613, he became Attorney-General; in 1617, 
Keeper of the Great Seal ; and in 1618, was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, and created Baron Verulam. It was soon, how- 
ever, discovered that he had on several occasions taken bribes 
fox his judicial decisions, and he was In consequence expelled 
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from his offices, fined £40,000, and imprisoned for a short time 
in the Tower. He died in retirement in 1626. Lord Bacon was 
eminent as an orator, a lawyer and a philosopher. He in- 
augurated experimental philosophy in the Novum Organum, 
besides which he wrote many other works, the best known of 
which are The Advancement of Learning, and the Essays, 

Baffin, William, a navigator, who in 1616 discovered and 
explored the bay which bears his name. 

Balliol, John, was declared by Edward I in 1292, to be 
the rightful heir to the Scotch crown, then vacant by the demise 
of the Maid of Norway, without issue. His claim and that of 
his competitor Bruce may be seen from the annexed table :— 

David I, King. 

Henry, Prince of Scotland. 



I | 

Malcolm, King. William, King. David, Earl of 

no issue. | Huntingdon. 

Maid of Norway, 
no issue. 



i 1 i 

Margaret. Isabella. Ada. 

Dervorgeld, m. Robert Bruce. 

John Balliol. 

John Balliol. 
He was permitted to ascend the throne only on condition of 
acknowledging the feudal superiority of Edward, but this com- 
pact was soon broken by the repudiation of homage on Balliol's 
part, and the consequent invasion of Scotland by Edward. 
Balliol was soon compelled to abdicate, and was removed to 
London, whence he retired to Normandy, and there died in 
1314. His son Edward attempted in 1332 to regain the Scotch 
crown, and for a time succeeded in establishing himself, but 
was ultimately compelled to leave the country, and finally sold 
his claims to Edward III, and died in obscurity at Doncaster. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 1743, an eminent naturalist, accompanied 
an astronomical expedition to Otaheite, was elected president 
of the Royal Society (1777), and in 1781, was created a baronet, 
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Banes, Thomas, 1735, a famous sculptor. 

Barclay, Robert, 1648, was converted to the principles of 
the Society of Friends, when in the early years of its existence. 
He produced a succession of works tending to support their 
opinions, the best known of which is entitled An Apology for 
the true Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and prac- 
tised by the people called in scorn, Quakers, a work originally 
written in Latin, but translated by the author into English. 

Barrow, Isaac, D.D., 1630, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was professor of Greek, professor of 
mathematics, and master of his college. Barrow was a pro- 
found mathematician, being especially versed in geometry (by 
methods of which he laid the foundation of differentials), and 
an eminent divine. His English style is still considered a model 
of clearness and elegance. 

Barton, Elizabeth, commonly known as the Maid of Kent, 
was a nun of Canterbury about 1525, but having laid claim to 
the power of prophecy, and exercised this power in reference 
to the marriage between Anne Boleyne and Henry VIII, she was 
executed at Tyburn, together with five priests, her accomplices 
in 1534. 

Baxter, Richard, 1615, commenced his ministerial labours 
at Dudley, but afterwards removed to Kidderminster, where he 
became officiating minister at the parish church, and was ex- 
ceedingly popular both as a preacher and pastor. After the 
battle of Edgehill, he joined the parliamentarians, and in 1645 
became chaplain to Whalley's regiment. He now became a 
Presbyterian, but was strongly opposed to the usurpation of 
Cromwell. At the restoration, he was appointed one of the 
king's chaplains, attended the Savoy conference, refused the 
bishopric of Hereford, and was one of the non-conformists who 
withdrew from the church, in consequence of the Act of Uni- 
formity (1662). After this he became prominent among the 
non-conformists, and was confined in the King's Bench prison, 
for sedition and opposition to episcopacy. He wrote nearly 
170 religious works, but his fame rests upon the " MethSdus 
TheologiaB," the " Catholic Theology," and u Saint's Rest." 

Beaton, Cardinal David, 1494, was archbishop of St. 
Andrew's and Lord High Chancellor to Queen Mary, He took 
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a prominent part against the Reformers, and was instrumental 
in procuring the death of George Wishart. He was murdered 
by a party of reformers in his own chamber (1546). 

Beaufort, Cardinal Henry, 1370 ? third son of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by Catherine Swyneford, succeeded 
William of Wykeham in the bishopric of Winchester (1404). 
He was appointed one of the guardians of the infant Henry VI, 
and became notorious for his continual conflict with his nephew 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who accused him of having 
caused Henry V to be assassinated. The matter was referred 
to arbitration, and the quarrel arranged for a time, but ulti- 
mately Beaufort triumphed, by haying Henry VI crowned, and 
the office of protector, filled by his rival, abolished. After this, 
notwithstanding various attempts at humiliating him, he con- 
tinued in power till his death in 1447. It was this man of 
whom Shakespeare wrote the celebrated line " He dies and 
makes no sign." He was supposed to be the richest subject of 
his times. 

A'Becket, Thomas, 1119, son of Gilbert A'Becket, a London 
trader, was created chancellor to Henry II, being the first 
Englishman who had been appointed after the conquest. He 
was then in deacon's orders, but his manners were worldly and 
dissipated, and he soon became a great favourite with the king, 
by whom he was appointed archbishop of Canterbury (1162), 
receiving priest's orders in order to enable him to be consecra- 
ted. After his appointment, he suddenly changed in character, 
going to the extremes of asceticism, and supporting ecclesiasti- 
cal against secular interests with the utmost zeal. It was 
mainly in consequence of his encroachments, that the " Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon" were enacted in 1164 (see Constitutions 
of Clarendon), to which he was compelled to accede. — 
After this, he was impeached before a parliament at Northamp- 
ton, but escaped into France, where he remained two years. 
In this position angry letters and recriminations passed. 
Henry on his side confiscated A'Becket's goodi, and appealed 
in vain to the pope against him. On his side, A'Becket 
threatened to excommunicate the king, had himself appointed 
Legate a latere, and suspended the archbishop of York, and 
all the other prelates who had assisted him, for having officiated 
at the coronation of Prince Henry. At last a reconciliation 
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took place, and A'Becket returned to Canterbury, but the king 
having expressed his wish that some one would relieve him of 
so troublesome a priest, four Norman knights took him at his 
word, proceeded to Canterbury, and assassinated the archbishop 
in the cathedral. The assassins were universally shunned, and 
died as penitents at Jerusalem, the king himself was forced to 
do penance at the tomb, while A'Becket was canonised two 
years afterwards, and his shrine became a popular resort of 
pilgrims. His name was erased from the English calendar by 
Henry VIII. 

Beds, commonly known as " the venerable," 676, a priest 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church, but most eminent as the author 
of the Hiitoria Ecclesiastica (734), compiled from ancient 
monuments, tradition and personal knowledge. King Alfred 
translated this work into Saxon. Bede wrote also many other 
works, of a theological character. He resided all his life at 
Jarrow and Bishop Wearmouth, but occasionally visited the 
continent, and was the first person (according to William of 
Malmesbury) to introduce into England constructors of stone 
edifices, and makers of glass windows. He has been called The 
Father of English History, 

Bedford, John Plantagenrt, Duke of, 1389, third son of 
Henry IV, was created Duke of Bedford by his brother, Henry 
V, at whose death he was left to conduct the French campaign, 
then pending. Parliament immediately appointed him protector, 
and chief counsellor during the king's minority. As, in virtue 
of the treaty of Troyes (1420), the young king, Henry VI, had 
become king of France, Bedford undertook the government, in 
his name, of all France north of the Loire. But the enmity at 
home of his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, and Cardinal 
Beaufort, coupled with the appearance of the Maid of Orleans, 
saved the French monarchy, and in 1435 the Duke's mortifica- 
tion and anxiety at the ruin of the English cause killed him. 
He died at Rouen. 

Bell, Andrew, 1752, a promoter of schools for the poor. 

Bell, Sir Charles, 1774, a celebrated surgeon, discovered 
the duplex character of the nerves, dividing them into the nerves 
of motion and sensation. He was the author of one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, On the Hand. 
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Berwick, Jambs Fitzjames, Duke of, 1670, a natural son of 
James II by Arabella Churchill, sister of the great Duke of 
Marlborough, accompanied. his father in his retirement to the 
continent, and afterwards distinguished himself as a military 
commander in the service of France. He was killed at the siege 
of Philipsburg, in 1734. 

Black Prince. Edward, eldest son of Edward III, assumed 
this title from the colour of his armour, was present at the battle 
of Cressy (1346) and commanded at Poitiers (1356), where he 
defeated John of France, who was captured. He received the 
English conquests in the south of France as his reward, and 
reigned as an independent prince, holding his court at Bordeaux. 
His French subjects, however, rebelled and, with the assistance 
of the French king, compelled him to retire to England, where 
he died (1376), leaving a son, afterwards Richard II. 

Blackstone, Sir William, 1723, a celebrated lawyer, and 
Vinerian Professor at Oxford, where he first delivered aa 
lectures, and then published, his Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, He afterwards became a Justice of the CommonPleas. 

Blake, Admiral, 1598, was engaged in the civil war on the 
parliamentarian side, and in 1649, was appointed to the fleet, 
with the title of " General of the Sea." He captured various 
royalist vessels in 1651, being especially opposed to Prince 
Rupert, whom he drove from the British seas. In 1653, he 
distinguished himself in the Dutch war, and in 1656, in the 
Spanish war. 

Blondel, the minstrel of Richard I, who discovered the 
prison of his master, by Richard's answering a song sung before 
the window. 

Blood, Colonel Thomas, 1628 ?, an adventurer, who (1671) 
contrived a plan for stealing the regalia, which partially suc- 
ceeded. He was pardoned, after a short imprisonment, and 
became a favourite of Charles II. 

Boadic£a, Queen of the Iceni (inhabitants of Norfolk and 
Suffolk), stormed and took the Roman colony of Camalodunum 
(Colchester), and massacred 70,000 Romans, during the praetor- 
ship of Suetonius Paulinus. He avenged this slaughter in a 
battle, in which the Romans were completely victorious, and 
80,000 Britons perished. Boadicsea herself committed suicide. 
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Bocheb, Joan, an unfortunate fanatic who was executed 
during the reign of Edward VI, on a charge of heresy, and at 
the instance of Cranmer. 

Boleyn, Anns, 1507, the second wife of Henry VIII. She 
was a maid of honour to Queen Katherine, and was privately 
married to the king before his divorce. She was beheaded upon 
charges of adultery with several persons, which are generally 
admitted to hare been groundless. She was the mother of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Bolingbboke, Henry St. John, Viscount, 1678, was secre- 
tary of state under Harley from 1710 to 1714, an administration 
the breaking up of which was brought on by the peace of 
Utrecht, which terminated the wars of Queen Anne. It is pro- 
bable that both he and Harley contemplated the restoration of 
the Stuarts to power. Upon the dissolution of Harley's 
ministry, St. John (who had been created Viscount Bolingbroke 
in 1712) endeavoured to form a Jacobite administration, but the 
attempt was put an end to by the death of Anne, and the acces- 
sion of George I. In the following year, he was impeached, and 
in his absence convicted of high treason, but escaped to France, 
where for some time he conducted the affairs of the Pretender. 
Ultimately, by means of bribery, he contrived to have his 
attainder removed, and returned to England, where he died in 
1751. During the latter part of his life, he devoted much 
attention to political writings, and was the author of Letters 
upon the History of England, by Humphrey Oldcastle. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, 1769, Ajaccio in Corsica, was educated 
at the military schools of (1) Brienne (N.W. France), where 
he made great progress in mathematics, and (2) Paris. He 
then entered the army, and had risen, in 1793, to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery, in which capacity he materially 
assisted in the capture of Toulon from the allied English, Spanish 
and Neapolitans. He was then raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general of artillery, with the command of the artillery depart- 
ment in the army of the south. In 1795, he was commissioned 
by the Convention to suppress a popular movement directed 
against them, and having completely succeeded in this under- 
taking, he was appointed at first second, and afterwards first 
in command, of the army of the interior. In 1796, he married 

H 
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Josephine, widow of Alexandre de Beanharnais, and a few days 
afterwards assumed tile command of the army of Italy, against 
the Piedmontese and Austrians, with which he took possession 
of Milan and all Lomhardy, except Mantua, imposed a tribute 
upon the Dukes of Parma, Modena and Tuscany, seized a por- 
tion of the Roman States, and concluded the war by a treaty, 
in which Austria ceded to France the Austrian Netherlands 
and Lombardy. In 1798, he was appointed by the Directory to 
the army of Egypt, with which he landed at Alexandria, fought 
the Battle of the Pyramids, established the French authority 
in Egypt, and advanced to Syria, where he massacred 1200 
Egyptian soldiers at Jaffa, and attempted to take Acre, but 
was repulsed by the Turks, assisted by the English under Sir 
Sidney Smith, and compelled to retreat. In 1799, he returned 
to France, where he became first consul under a new constitu- 
tion, which was to consist of three consuls, a senate of eighty, 
a legislative body of 300, and a tribunate of 100 members. 
After some time, consumed in re-arranging the affairs of the 
State, Bonaparte undertook personally a campaign against the 
Austrians, defeated them at the Battle of Marengo, and com- 
pelled them to accept a peace. In 1804, Napoleon assumed the 
title of Emperor, and in the same year entered upon a project 
for the invasion of England. He assembled 100,000 men and 
4000 transports at Boulogne, and drilled and exercised them 
with a view to rapid embarkation ; but was diverted from his 
project by the breaking out of a new German war, during 
which were fought the famous battles of Austerlitz (in which 
the Austrians and Russians were completely defeated), Auer- 
stadt, Jena, Eylau, (1807). In 1806, he issued a decree from 
Berlin, prohibiting all trade with England under heavy penalties, 
and declaring all goods of English manufacture contraband. 
Ultimately, the peace of Tilsit was arranged between the Rus- 
sian and French monarchs, who met upon a raft on the River 
Niemen. In 1807, Napoleon created the kingdom of Westphalia, 
and gave it to his brother Jerome. In 1808, the French occu- 
pied Rome. In the same year, he promoted his brother Joseph 
and his general Murat to the thrones of Spain and Naples 
respectively. These appointments were the cause of the Pen- 
insular war, which lasted until 1814, and in which 250,000 
Frenchmen perished. Meanwhile, Napoleon himself was en* 
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gaged in a fresh Austrian campaign, memorable for the Battle 
of Wagram, and after which Austria ceded Trieste, Carniola, 
and other districts. At the conclusion of this war Josephine 
was divorced, and Napoleon married Maria Louisa, Archduchess 
of Austria. The French empire now (1810) extended from the 
frontiers of Denmark to those of Naples ; and under the influ- 
ence, if not the direct government, of Napoleon, were also the 
kingdoms of Naples, Westphalia, Holland, Sweden, Saxony, 
&c. In 1812, hostilities broke out with Russia, which termina- 
ted in Napoleon's invasion of that country, at the head of 
420,000 men. The Russians fell back until near Moscow, where 
the Battle of Borodino was fought, and the French left masters 
of the field. The French then advanced and took possession of 
the city, which they found evacuated, and which was soon after 
burned, probably upon a premeditated plan. This occurrence 
compelled Napoleon, in default of provisions and supplies, to 
retreat ; and the winter, which set in extraordinarily early, 
served to complete his defeat, which was so complete that, on 
his arrival in Lithuania, he had only 12,000 men left. The 
retreat from Russia was now followed up by the Russians and 
Allied powers, who, after a series of movements, took possession 
of Paris (1814), and compelled Napoleon to abdicate. He 
agreed to retire to Elba, with the title of sovereign, and a pen- 
sion of £240,000, but remained there only ten months. In 
1815, he returned to Paris, and assumed the government, but 
was completely defeated at the Battle of Waterloo (June 18, 
1815), and compelled to sign a second act of abdication on the 
22nd June. Ultimately, he was conveyed to the island of St. 
Helena, and there detained until his death in 1821. In 1840 
his remains were removed to Les Invalides at Paris, where they 
are now deposited in a mausoleum constructed for the purpose. 

Bonner, Edmund, 1490 (0, Bishop of London in 1540. He 
waB largely employed by Henry VITI in embassies relating to 
his divorce. He was deprived of his bishopric in 1549, but was 
restored by Mary, and became notorious for his great severity 
towards the Protestants. On the accession of Elizabeth, he 
was again deprived, and imprisoned in the Marshalsea prison, 
where he died. 

Bothwell. See Mary, Queen of Scots, 
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Boyce, William, 1710, a composer of eminence. 

Boyle, Robert, 1626, one of the early members of the Royal 
Society, and an eminent natural philosopher. 

Bradley, James, 1693, third Astronomer Royal, and disco- 
verer of the Aberration of Light. 

Bkadshaw, John, 1586, president of the court which tried 
and convicted Charles I. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
but his body was taken up after the Restoration, and exposed 
on a gibbet, with the bodies of Cromwell and Ireton. 

Bridgewater, Francis Egerton, Duke of, 1736, the intro- 
ducer of navigable canals into England. 

Bbindley, James, 1716, an eminent engineer, who assisted 
the Duke of Bridgewater in the construction of canals. 
Brothers, Richard, a fanatic in the reign of George III. 

Bruce, Robert, 1274, grandson of the Robert Bruce (for 
whose claim see Balliol) who claimed the crown of Scotland, 
when Edward I awarded it to John Balliol, was elected, after 
the defeat of William Wallace at Falkirk, one of the " guar- 
dians of Scotland," and was afterwards (1306) crowned king 
of Scotland, at Scone. In 1314, he fought the Battle of Ban- 
nockburn against Edward II, whom he defeated, and thereby 
completely established his authority. He died in 1329. 

Bucer, Martin, 1491, a German divine, who was induced by 
Cranmer to settle in England, and taught theology at Cam- 
bridge. His remains were exhumed in the reign of Mary, and 
burned at the stake. 

Buckingham, George Villiers, Duke of, 1592, a favourite of 
James I, by whom he was appointed to various lucrative offices, 
and sent incognito with Charles I, then Prince of Wales, to 
Spain. In the reign of Charles I, he excited great popular 
discontent by the miscarriage of an • expedition to relieve 
Rochelle. In 1626, the House of Commons impeached him, 
and petitioned for his dismissal, but the king sent Sir Dudley 
Digges and Sir John Eliot, who managed the impeachment, to 
the Tower, and dissolved the parliament. The duke was stabbed 
by one Felton, at Portsmouth, on the eve of a second expedi- 
tion to Rochelle. 

2. The second son of the foregoing nobleman, and bearing 
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the same name, was one of the ministry nicknamed Cabal, 
under Charles II, under whom he had served at Worcester, and 
whom he had followed on the Continent. He was a man of 
much talent, but profligate character, and died under melan- 
choly circumstances, at Kirby Mooraide (York) in 1688. He 
was the original of the Zimri in Dryden's Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

Burgh, Hubert db. See Hubert. 

Burghley, Lord William. See Cecil. 

Burgoyne, General John, after some service in Portugal, 
was appointed in 1777 to the command of a force intended to 
operate against the Americans in N.E. America. Being sur- 
rounded by a superior American force under Generals Arnold 
and Gates, at Saratoga, he surrendered with the honours of war 
and upon promise not to act further in America during exist- 
ing hostilities. This surrender proved a turning point in the 
American war. Burgoyne was afterwards appointed Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Ireland, but resigned the office after two years 
occupation of it. He was also an agreeable writer of light 
literature. He died in 1792. 

Burke, Edmund, 1728, the author of the Inquiry into the 
Sublime and Beautiful, and other works ; he was also a pro- 
minent statesman and eloquent speaker. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1766, and supported the Rockingham administration. 
In 1788, he opened the impeachment against Mr. Warren Hast- 
ings ; and in 1790, published Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, a work of which 30,000 copies were immediately 
sold. 

Burnet, Gilbert, 1643, was appointed bishop of Salisbury 
by William IH, whom he accompanied on his expedition to 
England. He wrote the History of the Reformation and 
the History of his own Times, besides other works. 

Bute, John Stuart, 3rd Earl of, 1713, took a chief share in 
the education of George III, by whom in 1761 he was appointed 
a secretary of state, and in 1762, first lord of the treasury. As 
a minister, he was decidedly unpopular, and his efforts were 
directed to upholding the royal prerogative, rather than the 
honour of the nation. It was during his administration, and 
for the purpose of opposing it, that Wilkes' paper The North 
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Briton was carried on. A peace concltded by him with 
France in 1763 was especially the object of popular indigna- 
tion, and in consequence he resigned. He died in retirement 
in 1792. 

Buxton, Sib Thomas Fowell, 1786, one of the active pro- 
moters of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

Byng, John, Admiral, 1704, was appointed in 1756 to relieve 
Minorca, then threatened by the French, with 10 ships. He 
appears to have considered the attempt impracticable, and in 
consequence made only a feeble effort to carry out his orders. 
For this conduct, he was tried by court martial, and shot at 
Portsmouth, in 1757. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 1477, son of a Venetian. His father hav- 
ing obtained a patent from Henry VII, for the discovery and 
conquest of unknown lands, Sebastian sailed from Bristol for 
that purpose in 1497, and soon after sighted North America, 
probably Labrador. Besides several voyages of discovery 
under English patronage, Cabot was similarly employed by the 
Spaniards. 

Cade, John, (Shakespeare's "Jack Cade") an Irishman, 
who pretended to be related to the Duke of York, and headed 
the insurrection which broke out in Kent in 1450, occasioned 
partially by the conduct of Henry VI's chief minister, the Duke 
of Suffolk. Cade and his followers encamped at Blackheath, 
and after defeating some royalist troops at Sevenoaks, marched 
to London. By the advice of the common council, the city 
remained neutral, and the gates were thrown open to the in- 
surgents. After putting to death the obnoxious Lord Say and 
his son-in-law, the rebels committed so many excesses that the 
citizens rose against them. A short truce was agreed upon, 
during which Cade and most of his followers accepted a pardon 
offered to those who were disposed to return home. Two days 
afterwards, he again raised the standard of rebellion ; but dis- 
putes arising amongst his now diminished followers, he left 
them, and shortly afterwards was taken and killed by a Sussex 
gentleman of the name of Alexander Edens, July 11. 

Cjssab, Julius, invaded Britain in B.C. 55, and again in 
B.C. 54. In his first invasion, which was little more than a 
temporary raid, he landed near Deal, and penetrated only a 
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few miles inland. In his second attempt, he crossed the Thames, 
near Chertsey, and advanced to Verulamium, but made no 
practical use of his victories. 

Caius or Kate, De, John, 1510, a learned physician, gradu- 
ated at Gonville Hall, Cambridge, which he afterwards caused 
to be advanced to a college, which still bears his name. 

Calamt, Edmund, 1600. This celebrated nonconformist was 
originally a churchman, but joined the Presbyterians in 1639. 
On the restoration of Charles II he was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains, and was also offered a bishopric. He resigned 
his living on the passing of the Act of Uniformity. 

Callcott, John Wall, 1766, a distinguished English musician. 

Camden, Charles Pbatt, Earl of, 17H, was a member of the 
bar and held various legal appointments under government, the 
last being that of Lord Chancellor. After surrendering the seals, 
his judicial career closed ; and during the rest of his life he was 
entirely a political character. He strongly opposed the policy 
of Lord North with respect to America, and denied both the 
justice and the expediency of the American war. 

Campegio, Caedinal, was appointed by the Pope coadjutor of 
Cardinal Wolsey both as papal legate and as commissioner to 
try the question of Henry VIII's marriage with Katherine of 
Arragon (1528). In the following year he was dismissed by the 
king, and in 1534 was deprived of bis bishopric of Salisbury, as 
an alien. 

Campion, Edmund, 1540, an English Jesuit, associated with 
Robert Parsons in a mission despatched by Pope Gregory XIII 
to attempt the re-conversion of England. He was arrested and 
executed in 1582. 

Canning, Geoege, 1770, entered parliament in 1793, and *? 
1796 became Under-Secretary of state under Mr. Pitt. In 1827 
he was appointed premier, and died the same year. The eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics was owins to his eloquence 
and energy, but he was much opposed to parliamentary reform 
and to the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

Canute, son of Sweyn of Denmark, became on the death of 
his father joint-king of England with Edmund, and sole king 
in 1017. He reigned until 1036, and the kingdom under him 

enjoyed profound tranquillity. He is said to hare rebuked the 
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presumption of his courtiers, who attributed to him divine 
honours, by placing his seat at the edge of the rising tide, and 
thus demonstrating his inability to control the elements. 

Caracalla, son of Septimius Severus, accompanied his father 
to Britain. He afterwards became emperor of Rome, and was 
killed in 217. 

Caractacus, or Caradoc, resisted Ostorius Scapula. He was 
probably a prince of the Trinobantes,and was chosen generalis- 
simo of the British Army, but was unable to resist the Roman 
power, was captured, and sent prisoner to Rome. Here his 
manly bearing obtained for him life and liberty. When being 
conducted through the streets of Rome, he is said to have cried, 
* How is it possible that a people, possessed of so much magni- 
ficence at home, should envy me a humble cottage in Britain !" 

Carew, Sir Peter, joined Sir Thomas Wyatt in arms to op- 
pose the marriage of Mary with Philip of Spain. He com- 
manded in Devonshire, and on the failure of the enterprise 
escaped into France. See Wyatt. 

Caroline, Queen of Geo. IV, was second daughter of the 
Duke of Brunswick. She was married in 1795, but separated 
from her husband (then Prince of Wales) in 1796. At the ac- 
cession of the prince, a bill was introduced into the House of 
Lords for divorcing and degrading her upon charges of impro- 
priety of conduct, but the bill was lost on the third reading. 
In this contest, Mr. Henry Brougham (now Lord Brougham) 
distinguished himslf greatly by his able advocacy of the Queen's 
cause. Shortly after the coronation she died. 

Carr, Robert. See Somerset, 

Cartwright, Thomas, 1535, Margaret Professor of Divinity 
at Cambridge, became the acknowledged leader of the Puritans 
of his time. In 1590 he was brought before the High Commis- 
sion Court for preaching and praying against the bishops, but 
was afterwards released and died at Warwick in 1602. 

# 

Cassivellaunus was appointed by the Britons generalissimo 
against Csesar, but his capital (Verulamium or St. Alban's) was 
taken, his army defeated, and he himself was forced to sur- 
render. 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 1769, afterwards 
Marquis of Londonderry, was a prominent member of the ad- 
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ministrations of Pitt, Addington and Portland. He occupied 
various political offices,and took a principal share in accomplishing 
the union of the British and Irish parliaments. He died by his 
own hand in 1822. 

Gatesby, Robert, the designer of the gunpowder plot. He 
associated with himself several other Roman Catholic gentle- 
men, and engaged the services of Guy Fawkes, a soldier of 
fortune. They agreed to attempt to blow up the Parliament 
House, when the members were assembled there, and for that 
purpose they secured a cellar beneath the House, and there 
stored about twenty barrels of gunpowder. Unfortunately for 
their design, one of their number wrote to Lord Monteagle, 
warning him from attendance at the House at the opening, and 
that nobleman submitted the letter to the council and the king, 
by whom inquiries were made, which resulted in the discovery 
of the preparations, and the arrest of Guy Fawkes, on Nov. 5, 
1605. Upon the detection of the conspiracy, Catesby joined the 
other conspirators in their attempt to raise a general rebellion 
of the Romanists, but failing this, retreated with some of them 
to a house called Holbeach in Staffordshire, and there was shot 
by his pursuers. He had before been engaged in the rebellion 
of Essex, but had been pardoned upon payment of £3,000. 

Cavendish, Henby, 1731, an eminent natural philosopher. 
He demonstrated certain properties of carbonic acid and hydro- 
gen, and made attempts to determine the density of the earth. 

Caxton, William, 1412 (1), the introducer of printing into 
England in 1474. His press was set up in Westminster Abbey. 
His first book was the Recueil des Histoires de Trope. 

Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, 1520, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, attracted the favourable notice of Henry VIII, held 
office under government in the following reign, and was an 
M.P. in the reign of Mary. He is, however, best known as 
Queen Elizabeth's secretary of state, in which capacity he 
directed the whole policy of her government for 40 years. His 
policy at first was to discourage all who had been in authority 
under Queen Mary, to involve the clergy in a " pramunire" 
and to repress popular assemblies. He was ennobled in 1571, 
and died very rich in 1596. 

Cecil, Robert, 1565, son of the preceding, became secretary 
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of state under Elizabeth, and afterwards chief adviser to James 
I, by whom he was created Earl of Salisbury. The rain of 
Essex and Raleigh is usually ascribed to him. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, 1780, an eminent Scotch divine, pro- 
fessor of divinity in Edinburgh University, by whose exertions 
and influence the Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland was 
founded in 1848. He was a voluminous author, and celebrated 
preacher. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of, 1694, is 
popularly known as the writer of Letters to his Son, embody- 
ing maxims of worldly prudence, but loose morality. He was 
an able politician, and his extraordinary power of irony made 
him one of the most effective debaters of the day. He filled 
various political offices during the reign of Geo. II, and was for 
a short time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Chichelby, Henrt, 1362, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
founder of All Souls College, Oxford. He was a great enemy 
of Lollardism, and a promoter of the wars of Henry V against 
France. 

Clarendon, Edward Htde, Earl of, 1608, was a member of 
the Long Parliament, and by profession a lawyer. He re- 
monstrated ineffectually against the imposition of ship-money, 
and was active in the impeachment of Strafford ; but his fears 
for the future determined him to resign his connexion with the 
popular party, and he therefore joined the royalists, and 
rapidly rose in favour with the Court. At first, together with 
Lord Falkland and Sir John Colepepper, he undertook the 
conduct of the King's affairs in parliament ; and, in 1643, was 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer, and openly supported the 
King's cause. At the time of Charles' execution, he was abroad 
with the Prince of Wales, whose counsellor he immediately 
became, suffering with him the extremities of poverty and 
neglect. For this, however, he was recompensed by becoming 
the principal adviser of the Crown after the Restoration. He 
retained his influential position until 1667, when he was com- 
pelled to yield to public clamour, and leave the kingdom. He 
died at Rouen. One of his daughters married James, Duke of 
York, afterwards James II ; and he is also known as the writer 
of his own Life, and the History of the Rebellion. 
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Clivb, Robert, Lord, 1725, Shropshire, was originally in the 
civil serr ice of the East India Company, but distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Pondicherry, and became known as the 
avenger of the " Black Hole " of Calcutta. See Black Hole of 
Calcutta. He won the battle of Plassy, and is celebrated as 
the restorer, if not the virtual founder, of British influence in 
India. He became Governor of Calcutta (1758), and returned 
to England about two years afterwards, when he was made an 
Irish peer. Some time after, the affairs of India became so 
confused that Lord Give was again sent out, and his genius 
again triumphed over difficulties. He was afterwards accused 
in parliament of abusing his authority in India, and although 
he was acquitted, yet vexation at the proceedings caused him 
to commit suicide in 1774. 

Cobbbtt, William, 1762, a self-educated political writer, and 
at one time a private in the line. He edited the Register, 

Cobden, Richard, 1804, became conspicuous in Parliament 
about 1841 as one of the chief promoters of the Anti-Corn-Law- 
League, for the abolition of all duties on grain. He also 
attended public meetings throughout the country, having a 
similar object, and was esteemed an effective and able speaker. 
After the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, he was elected M.P. 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. He negotiated, in 1859-60, a 
commercial Treaty with France, which has had a highly stimu- 
lating effect upon the intercourse of that country with England, 
and has tended to advance the cause of Free Trade, with which 
his name has always been identified. He died in 1865. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 1551, an eminent lawyer. He became 
speaker of the House of Commons, and attorney-general, in 
which capacity he prosecuted Essex, Raleigh, and the Gun- 
powder Plot Conspirators. In 1606 he became a judge. Coke 
upon Littleton, is the most celebrated of his works. 

Colet, John, 1466, Dean of St. Paul's, founder of St. Paul's 
School, and one of the first to revive the study of Greek in 
England. 

Collingwood, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord, 1750, an able naval 
officer, an intimate friend of Nelson, under whom he com- 
manded at the battle of Trafalgar, and completed the victory, 
after the death of his superior officer. 
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Coluhba, 521 (1), known as the " Apostle of the Highlanders," 
was a native of Ireland, and founded the abbey of Iona. 

Compton, Henry, was appointed bishop of London in 1765. 
When Archbishop Sancroft refused to crown William and Mary, 
he presided at the ceremony. 

Cohtn, John, Earl of Badenooh, one of the competitors for 
the Scottish throne at the death of the Maid of Norway, was 
afterwards appointed co-regent with Bruce, and on his refusal 
to join the latter in his attempt to throw off the English yoke, 
was treacherously murdered by him at Dumfries, in 1806. See 
Balliol and Bruce, 

Congreve, Sir William, Bart., 1772, inventor of the " Con- 
greve " rocket, and an eminent scientific man. 

Cooke, Captain James, 1728, an eminent navigator, and the 
discoverer of Australia. He was killed by the natives of 
Owhyhee, one of the largest of the Sandwich Islands. 

Cooper, Sir Astlet, 1768, a celebrated medical practitioner, 
excelling in anatomical knowledge. 

Cope, Sir John, commanded in Scotland at the time of the 
incursion of the Young Pretender. He was defeated by him at 
the battle of Preston Pans (1745), after which he united his 
forces with those of General Lord Ker at Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis of, 1738, was entrusted with 
military command during the first American war, and after 
some slight successes surrendered at York Town (Va) to the 
Americans, in 1781. He was twice appointed Governor-General 
of India, and distinguished himself in that capacity by the con- 
quest of Tippoo Sahib. He was also engaged in repressing the 
rebellion of 1798 in Ireland. 

Coverdale, Miles, 1487, was educated at Cambridge, and 
became an Augustine Friar, but having embraced the reformed 
doctrine, joined William Tyndale in producing a translation of 
the Scriptures (1532). He was made bishop of Exeter, and 
retired to the continent during the reign of Mary, but returned 
on the accession of Elizabeth. He declined to re-enter his see, 
and passed the remainder of his life as an itinerating preacher. 

Cranmer, Thomas, 1489, was originally a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, but having expressed opinions favourable 
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to the divorce of Katherine of Arragon from Henry VIII, he 
was invited to court, where he speedily rose to distinction. He 
was consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 1533, and in this 
office he took a principal share in the various circumstances 
connected with the separation of England from the Papal See. 
In 1534, he caused to be published an English translation of the 
Bible, in 1535 edited a new edition of the "King's Primer," and 
in 1536 compiled "The Bishop's Book," both of these works 
announcing doctrines more or less inclined towards Protestant- 
ism. On the death of Henry, he was left one of the executors 
of the king's will, and regents of the kingdom, and during the 
whole of Edward VI's reign, exercised great authority. In this 
reign he set forth the first book of homilies, some of which 
were from his own pen, and in 1549 and 1552 put forth editions 
of a Book of Common Prayer. In 1553, 42 articles, prepared 
by his direction and with his assistance, were published by- the 
king. The accession of Mary, however, destroyed his power ; 
he was committed to the Tower, then removed to Oxford, and 
there, though having signed a recantation, convicted of heresy, 
formally degraded and burned, in 1556. 

Crtchton, James, 1561, a Scotchman, named " the admirable" 
from his great and varied acquirements. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 1593, Huntingdon, was educated at Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and entered on the profession of a lawyer. 
In 1628, he was elected M.P. for Huntingdon, and in 1640, for 
Cambridge. In theLongParliament he displayed striking abilities, 
and in 1642, on the breaking out of the rebellion, speedily rose to 
distinction among the Parliamentarians. The troop of horse 
raised by him, and called after him " Cromwell's Ironsides," 
speedily attracted public notice, and at the decisive battle of 
Naseby (1645), he commanded the right wing of the victorious 
Parliamentary army, while his son-in-law Ireton commanded 
the left. It was chiefly at his instigation that the army seized 
upon power, and that the king was committed to prison, and 
afterwards tried and executed. After this event, Cromwell 
became a principal member of the council of state then consti- 
tuted, and having been appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, subdued that country completely in less than nine 
months. Shortly afterwards, on the return of Charles II to 
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Scotland, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Com- 
monwealth, and in that capacity totally defeated the royalists 
at Worcester (Sept. 3, 1651). Being by this event raised to 
great power and influence, he proceeded in 1653 to dissolve the 
Long Parliament by force, and after calling together an interim 
parliament, mainly composed of unfit persons, he was ultimately 
named Protector (1654). From this date until his death in 
1658, he was substantially king of England. His home govern- 
ment was severely despotic, and he intimidated and held in 
subjection both the parliament and the courts of justice ; but his 
conduct of foreign affairs was conspicuous for vigour and suc- 
cess. He died a natural death, and was interred in Henry 
VII's chapel at Westminster, but at the Restoration his corpse 
was disinterred and hung upon the gibbet at Tyburn. 

Cromwell, Richard, 1626, third son of the preceding, and 
his successor for five months, in the office of Protector. Find- 
ing himself unequal to the duties of the office, he resigned the 
Protectorate in 1659, and died in retirement in 1712. 

Cromwrll, Thomas, Earl of Essex, 1490 (!), the son of a 
blacksmith and originally a protege* of Cardinal Wolsey, was 
by him advanced in the royal favour, and after his death, rose 
to high office. He became successively Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Secretary of State, master of the rolls, visitor of the 
monasteries, keeper of the great seal, vicar-general or vice- 
gerent of the king in all ecclesiastical matters, &c. His 
efforts were constantly directed to the separation of England 
from the Roman See, in the arrangements connected with which 
he and Archbishop Cranmer were close allies. Ultimately, in 
consequence of Henry VIII's disgust for Anne of Cleves, of the 
match with whom he was a great promoter, he lost the royal 
favour, and having been impeached of heresy, extortion and 
bribery, he was convicted and executed in 1540. 

Cuthbbrt, a popular Anglo-Saxon Saint, and patron of the 
cathedral church of Durham (where he lies buried) was conse- 
crated Bishop of Lindisfarne in 685. His banner was borne at 
the coronation of Richard III, and at the battle of Flodden 
Field. 

D alton, John, 1766, an eminent natural philosopher, inventor 
of the theory of definite chemical equivalents. 
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Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord, cousin and second husband 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, is said to have been engaged in the 
murder of Rizzio, one of his wife's attendants. He was after- 
wards killed by an explosion of gunpowder in a house where 
he was sleeping, an event which is supposed to have taken 
place with the connivance of his wife and Lord Bothwell, whom 
she soon afterwards married. See Mary, Queen of Scots, 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, 1778, an eminent natural philosopher, 
inventor of the miner's safety lamp. 

Dee, John, 1527, a famous astrologer, patronised by Edward 
VI and Elizabeth. 

Despenser, Hugh le. Two persons of this name, father and 
son, were favourites of Edward II. The father was created 
Earl of Winchester. The younger was the King's chamberlain, 
and was enriched by him in many ways. The favour shown to 
this family having excited the anger of the barons, they assem- 
bled in arms, and demanded the dismissal of the objects of 
their jealousy. Edward's refusal brought on a civil war, in 
which the King was at first successful ; but in 1327, the barons 
finally overwhelmed the royal party, and the Despensers were 
both hung, the elder at Bristol, the younger at Hereford (1 326). 

DiGGES, Sir Dudley, 1583, ambassador to Russia, in the 
reign of James I ; but on his return an opponent of the Court. 
He was sent to prison by Charles I for managing the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham, but afterwards joined the 
king's party and was made Master of the Rolls. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 1539, a navigator, who circumnavigated 
the globe in the reign of Elizabeth. He served against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies (where he took the cities of St. 
Domingo and Carthagena) and was vice-admiral, under Earl 
Howard, of the fleet which destroyed the Spanish Armada. 

Dudley, Edmund, 1462, a favourite of Henry VII, and his 
assistant in many acts of extortion. On the accession of Henry 
VIII, he was sacrificed to the popular fury, and executed, 
together with Sir Richard Empson. He was father of the cele- 
brated Duke of Northumberland, and grandfather of the first 
Earl of Leicester, and Lord Guildford Dudley, the husband of 
Lady Jane Grey. 
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Dunstan, Abbot, 925, a Saxon of noble parentage. He was 
at first unwilling to embrace the clerical profession, although 
entreated to do so by his uncle Athelm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; but having afterwards taken orders, he became celebra- 
ted for his austerities. Edmund, successor of Athelstan, made 
him Abbot of Glastonbury; and in the reign of Edred he 
became the chief adviser of the crown. By Edred'B successor, 
Edwy, he was banished the kingdom, but restored by Edgar, 
and by him advanced to the sees of Worcester, London and 
Canterbury successively. The Pope also appointed him papal 
legate. His influence continued during the succeeding reign of 
Edward ; but the neglect with which Ethelred, Edward's suc- 
cessor, treated him, caused him so much vexation that it is said 
to have hastened his death. The influence of Dunstan was used 
to introduce the monastic system into England, to reduce the 
secular (or parochial) clergy to a stricter discipline, to enforce 
the celibacy of the clergy, and generally to increase ecclesiasti- 
cal influence, and emancipate ecclesiastical persons from civil 
authority. Many legends are related of him. 

Effingham, Charles Howard, Earl of, 1536, was appointed 
in 1585 Lord High Admiral of England, and commanded with 
signal success against the Spanish Armada. In 1596, accom- 
panied by Essex, who had command of the land forces, he took 
Cadiz and was rewarded with the earldom of Nottingham. 
Three years later, he received the sole command of the army 
and navy (with the title of Lieutenant-General of England) 
and in this capacity suppressed the rebellion of Essex. He 
died in 1624. 

Edgar Athbling, (i.e. of the blood royal), grandson of 
Edmund Ironside through his son Edward the Outlaw, was pro- 
claimed king by the Saxons on the death of Harold II at Hast- 
ings, but was one of the first to offer submission to William of 
Normandy. In 1068, he fled to Scotland, and there connected 
himself with a confederacy against William, which entered 
England and stormed York, but was ultimately defeated. 
After various quarrels and reconciliations with William I, and 
his successors, Rufus and Henry I, Edgar died peacefully in 
England. Matilda, wife of Henry I, was the daughter of his 
sister Margaret, who married Malcolm of Scotland. 
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Edward III, or the Confessor, son of Ethelred II, was edu- 
cated in France, and there acquired Norman tastes and habits. 
On the death of Hardicanute, the influence of Earl Godwin 
raised him to the throne. He married Edgitha, Godwin's 
daughter, but became unpopular with the people from his 
Norman predilections. At one period he succeeded in banish- 
ing Godwin and his family (including the Queen), but they 
soon returned and compelled him to treat them with even more 
deference than before. He died in 1066, and was buried at 
Westminster, " the minster which himself had built " in the 
previous year. This monarch is said to have remodelled the 
laws of Canute, but there is little doubt that the document bear- 
ing the title, The Laws of Saint Edward, is a compilation made 
shortly after the Norman invasion, of the laws and institutions 
of the land, as approved by Canute, but deriving their origin 
from Edgar, and the previous codes of Alfred and Ina. An 
account of these laws is given in Sec. I. 

Egbert, 760 (?), was at first King of Wessex, ascending the 
throne in 800, but speedily succeeded in reducing the whole of 
the rest of England under his government. This is known as 
the Consolidation of the Saxon heptarchy. He is styled in a 
charter of 828 " King of the English," though more ordinarily 
he used only the title of King of Wessex. The later portion of 
his reign was disturbed by the incursions of the Northmen, or 
Danes, whom he defeated at Hengestdown, in Cornwall. He 
died in 836. He was a contemporary of Charlemagne, and was 
in his company at Rome when that sovereign became Emperor 
of the West. 

Eldon, John Scott, Earl of, 1751, was eduoated at Newcastle 
and Oxford, after which he was called to the bar, but remained 
for a considerable time without practice. When an opportunity 
at last occurred, his forensic talents became so evident that he 
rapidly rose to distinction, became a member of Parliament, 
solicitor-general, Attorney-general, chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, and in 1801 Lord Chancellor of England. His tenure of 
office, interrupted for one year, lasted twenty-six years. In 
politics he was a strong conservative, and opposed to the last 
both Parliamentary Reform and Roman Catholic Emancipa- , 
tion. 
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Eliot, Sib Joan, was sent to prison by Cbas. I for managing 
the impeachment against the Duke of Buckingham, but was soon 
released. In 1629 he was again committed, with others, for a 
" conspiracy to sow discord between the king and his people," 
and heavily fined. 

Eustace the Monk, a pirate, although previously an eccle- 
siastic, was taken into King John's service in 1205, but in 1214 
joined the French under Louis and commanded his fleet for the 
invasion of England. Being defeated by Hubert de Burgh, 
near Dover, he was captured and put to death. 

Empson, Sir Richard, the associate of Edmund Dudley, 
both in his crimes and punishment. See Dudley. 

Erasmus, 1467, Rotterdam, a celebrated scholar, who resided 
for some time at Cambridge, where he was Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, and taught Greek. He did much to further the 
cause of the Reformation. 

Erskinb, Thomas, Lord, 1748, a famous advocate, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

Essex, Robt. Deverbux, second Earl of, became a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth on the death of Leicester, and by her was 
entrusted with several expeditions against the Spaniards (in 
one of which be took Cadiz), and with the suppression of an 
Irish rebellion in 1599. Incurring the displeasure of the Queen 
by his failure in the latter, he endeavoured to raise a popular 
movement in his favour, but the attempt miscarried, and he 
was condemned and executed for treason. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, third Earl of, son of the preoeding, 
took the Presbyterian side of the quarrel between Charles I and 
his parliament, and commanded the parliamentarian troops in 
the earlier contests. Ultimately, he was excluded from power 
by the Self-denying Ordinance, and soon after died. 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord, was educated at Cambridge, and on 
the breaking out of the civil wars, took the side of the parlia- 
mentarians, and was engaged in various actions. He succeeded 
the Earl of Essex as parliamentary general, having Cromwell 
under him, and with him fought and won the memorable battles 
of Marston Moor and Naseby. In the events which followed, 
he supported Cromwell, but retired into private life between 
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1650 and 1659, when he emerged from his seclusion, and was 
elected one of the members of the committee to bring about the 
restoration, which he survived, dying in 1671. His daughter 
Mary-married the profligate Duke of Buckingham, courtier of 
Charles II, to whom through her much of his estate passed. 

Falkland, Lucius Cart, Viscount, 1610, a statesman and 
soldier in the time of Charles I. He at first supported the 
Parliamentary side, but afterwards the king, and was killed 
fighting on his side, at the battle of Newbury, in 1643. 

Fawkes, Guido or Gut, the agent employed by the conspira- 
tors engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (1605) to prepare and fire 
the combustibles by which the House of Lords was to be blown 
up. He was detected and executed. See Catesby. 

Felton, John, the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham, m 
1628. He had been a lieutenant in the army. He was appre- 
hended and executed. 

Finch, Heneagb. See Earl of Nottingham. 

Finch, Sib John, afterwards Lord, was speaker of the House 
ef Commons under CharleB I. He was forcibly held in the 
chair while the House passed a resolution that the seizing of 
goods for tonnage and poundage was breach of privilege. He 
became afterwards chief justice of the King's Bench, but was 
impeached by the House of Commons, and fled to Holland, 
where he remained until the Restoration. He then returned to 
England, sat on the trial of, the Regicides/ and soon afterwards 
died. 

Fisher, John, 1459, Beverley, became bishop of Rochester, in 
1504, was a great supporter of the legality of Queen Katherine's 
marriage, and countenanced the Maid of Kent. He was ulti- 
mately executed for denying the King's ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Flamsteed, John, 1646, first astronomer royal. 

Flambabd, Ralph, chancellor of William II, assisted that 
monarch in various illegal exactions. He was made bishop of 
Durham, but was a person of vile character, and was deprived 
of hiB see, and imprisoned by Henry I. He afterwards escaped 
to the continent, but returned and ultimately died in possession 
of his see. 

Flaxman, John, 1755, an eminent sculptor. 
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Fox, Charles James, 1749, was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
He entered the House of Commons at a very early age, was 
appointed secretary of state under several administrations, and 
showed himself a conspicuous enemy to the American war, and 
friend to parliamentary reform. He was also famous as a 
speaker. 

Fox, George, 1624, founder of the sect of Quakers. He 
suffered much persecution. 

Franklin, Sir John, 1786, the first discoverer of a North 
West passage. He is supposed to have perished in the Arctic 
Regions. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin, a famous navigator, who commenced 
his voyages in the reign of Elizabeth. He attempted the dis- 
covery of a North West passage, and was engaged in the con- 
test with the Spanish Armada. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, 1727, an eminent landscape painter. 

Gardiner, Stephen, 1483, Bishop of Winchester and Lord 
Chancellor of England, was employed by Henry VIII to procure 
the pope's consent to the divorce of Katherine, and was very 
much opposed to the Reforming party in the church, although 
he participated in Henry's views as to the separation from 
Rome. In 1548, he was imprisoned, and deprived, but in 1553 
restored by Mary to his bishopric, in the enjoyment of which 
he died in 1555. 

Garnet, Henrt, 1554, a Jesuit, executed for participation in 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

Garrick, David, 1716, a celebrated actor. 

Gaveston, Piers, a native of Gascony, who beoame a favour- 
ite of Edward II. He was created Earl of Cornwall, married 
Edward's niece, and was presented with large estates. A 
coalition of barons having been formed against him, he retired 
for a while to the continent, but speedily returned. A second 
time attacked, he took refuge in Scarborough castle, whence he 
was taken, carried to Warwick castle, and hung in 1312. 

Glanville, Ranulph de, chief justiciary during the reign of 
Henry II. He is said to have been compelled by Richard I to 
pay £15,000 towards the expenses of the third crusade, in which 
he accompanied his master, and perished at the siege of Acre 
in 1191. His writings on law are still quoted as authoritative. 
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Glendower or Glyndwr, Owen, 1349, a Welsh gentleman, 
grandson of Llewellyn the last native prince, who, excited by 
private wrongs, headed an insurrection against Henry IV, 
which was at first successful. He captured various strong 
castles, assumed the title of Prince of Wales, and entered into 
an agreement with the Mortimers and Percies, to dethrone 
Henry. He was defeated at the Battle of Shrewsbury, 1404, 
where Percy Hotspur ( son of the Earl of Northumberland) was 
killed. He afterwards maintained the contest with consider- 
able success throughout the lifetime of Henry IV, and ulti- 
mately, while arranging a treaty with Henry V, who was on 
the point of proceeding to France, died a natural death, in 
1415. 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, brother of Henry V, was 
appointed one of the Councillors of State during the minority of 
Henry VI. He was engaged in a constant struggle for power 
with his uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, who finally gained the ascend- 
ancy. In 1447, he was arrested at Bury St. Edmunds, and a 
few days afterwards was found dead in prison. 

Godfrey, Sir Edmondbury, the magistrate who first received 
the depositions of Titus Oates. He was afterwards found mur- 
dered near Primrose Hill (1678), a circumstance which lent 
much colour to the assertions of Oates. The murderers were 
never discovered. 

Godwin, or Gudin, Earl, first appears in political history on 
the death of Canute, as a supporter of Hardicanute, in opposi- 
tion to Harold I. A civil war having been prevented by an 
agreement that Hardicanute should hold Wessez, this monarch 
remained in Denmark, leaving the government of his share of 
England in the hands of his mother Emma, and Earl Godwin. 
On the accession of Hardicanute to undivided sovereignty 
(1040), Godwin became exceedingly powerful, and in 1044, 
two years after the accession of Edward the Confessor, he 
married his only daughter Edgitha to that king. The Confessor's 
partiality for Norman favourites and manners soon created a 
breach between them, and in 1051, the queen was imprisoned 
and all her family banished. William of Normandy, afterwards 
king, assisted Edward in this transaction. In the following 
year Godwin returned by force of arms, compelled the king to 
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restore his lands and honours, drove the Norman party out of 
the country, and became more powerful than ever. He survived 
his restoration only until 1053, when he died suddenly at the 
royal table. His son Harold succeeded to his possessions and 
influence, and on the death of Edward, became himself king. 

Gordon, Lord George, the leader of the disturbances known 
as the Gordon riots, in 1780. They arose from the popular feel- 
ing against the repeal of the penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics. For nine days the metropolis was in the hands of 
the riotere, who burned all the Romish chapels, and several 
prisons, and threatened the Bank of England. Lord Gordon 
was tried, but on its appearing that he had no expectation of 
criminal disturbances arising from the assembling of the mob, he 
was acquitted. Several of the actual ringleaders were hanged, 
and more than 200 rioters were killed by the military. 

Graham, John, commonly called Claverhouse, 1650, one of 
the most active agents in repressing the Covenanters of Scot- 
land towards the end of the 17th century. He entirely defeated 
them at the battle of Bothwell Brig. He was killed in 1689, 
while defending the pass of Killiecrankie. 

Grattan, Henrt, 1750, an Irish barrister, who took a leading 
part in the opposition to the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in promoting Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 1519, a celebrated London merchant, 
founder of the Royal Exchange, and the Gresham College, in 
London. 

Grey, Ladt Jane, 1537, was the grand-daughter of Mary, 
Duchess of Suffolk, and daughter of Henry VII. She was a 
person of great amiability and learning. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland persuaded Edward VI to make a will in her 
favour, and married her to Lord Guilford Dudley, his son. 
Upon the death of Edward, Lady Jane Grey became queen for 
ten days, but the claims of Mary were so fully accepted by 
popular feeling, that she was compelled to abdicate, and, with 
her husband, was committed to the Tower. About twelve 
months afterwards, in consequence of Wyatt's rebellion, both 
she and her husband were executed. 

Grxndal, Edmund, 1519, was a protdgl of Ridley at Cam- 
bridge. He became an exile in the, time of Queen Mary, but 
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returning on Elizabeth's accession, was made successively 
bishop of London, York and Canterbury. He was inclined to 
Puritanical views, and declined to suppress " prophesying*, 1 ' a 
step which brought on him sequestration, and confinement to 
his own house, bnt further proceedings were interrupted by his 
death in 1583. 

Grossetete, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, was a great supporter 
of Simon de Montfort, and a vehement opponent of Romish 
exactions. He is said to have prophesied that Simon de Mont- 
fort and his son should lose their lives in defence of the liberties 
of the Church and kingdom. He died in 1253. 

Halb, Sib Matthew, 1609, an eminent lawyer. He accepted 
a judge's commission under Cromwell, but would only try civil 
oases. At the restoration he was made chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, knighted, and afterwards promoted to the chief- 
justiceship of of the King's Bench. 

Hallet, Edmund, 1656, an eminent natural philosopher, 
Savilian professor at Oxford, and afterwards astronomer royal. 

Halifax, George Savilb, Marquis of, 1630, was raised to 
the peerage by Charles II, and belonged to the party known as 
Trimmers. Under William III he became lord privy seal, but 
soon retired from office and joined the opposition. He died in 
1695. 

Halifax, Gborob Montagus, Earl of, 1661, was at first 
brought into notice by his poems, but entered political life in 
the convention parliament summoned after the withdrawal of 
James II. In 1695, he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which capacity he invented Exchequer Bills. In 1700, he 
was raised to the peerage, and although twioe impeached for 
corrupt administration occupied various high political offices. 
In politics he was a consistent whig, and supported the revolu- 
tion, the Hanoverian Succession, and the Union with Scotland. 
He died in 1715. 

Hampden, John, 1594, cousin of Oliver Cromwell, acquired 
great political influence in the early parliaments of Charles I., 
and ultimately refused to pay ship-money, illegally demanded 
by the king (1636). When the courts proceeded to enforce this 
tax, Hampden and his cousin Cromwell are said to have con- 
templated emigration* bnt were prevented from embarking by 
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the goYernment. In the civil war Hampden joined the parlia- 
mentary army, and was shot at Chalgrove Field (1643). 

Handel, George Frederick, 1684, a famous musician. 

Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford, 1661, was successively 
secretary of state, chancellor of the exchequer, and lord high 
treasurer under Queen Anne, by whose death his political in- 
fluence was destroyed. He was impeached with Bolingbroke by 
the House of Commons, but not proceeded against. He was a 
chief agent in the conclusion of the peace of Utrecht (1713) by 
which the wars of Anne were brought to a close. 

Harold II, was the second son of Earl Godwin, and was 
proclaimed king on the death of Edward the Confessor. He 
was soon afterwards assailed by Tostig, his brother, whom he 
defeated at Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, but almost immedi- 
ately afterwards William of Normandy landed and the battle 
of Hastings was fought. Harold was shot by an arrow, and 
killed. 

Harvey, William, 1578, educated at Canterbury and Cam- 
bridge, physician to James I, and Charles I, and discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood. 

Hastings, Warren, 1733, entered the East India Company's 
Service as a writer, and became ultimately (1774) Governor- 
General, which office he held for eleven years. On his return to 
England, he was impeached before the House of Lords, on the 
charges of injustice, oppression, extortion, bribery, &c. Burke, 
Fox and Sheridan took part in this famous trial, which occcu- 
pied 148 days, lasted from 1788 to 1795, and was terminated by 
the acquittal of Mr. Hastings by a large majority. He died in 
retirement, in 1818. 

Hastings, William, Lord, a favourite of Edward IV, and 
much enriched by him out of Lancastrian forfeitures, joined 
Richard III, Duke of Gloucester, in his attempt to seize the 
crown, but was suddenly arrested by him during a council, and 
summarily executed (1483). 

Hawkins, Sir John, 1520, a distinguished seaman, by whom the 
slave trade was commenced. He carried 300 negroes from Guinea 
to Hispaniola. He was engaged against the Spanish Armada. 

Hbngist and Horsa, two Anglo-Saxon leaders, who are said 
to have been invited by Vortigern, to aid him against his 
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domestic foes, and who commenced the Beries of invasions 
which terminated in the establishment of the Heptarchy. 
Recent authors deny the individuality of these leaders, and 
consider the names to be only the official distinctions of various 
warriors, derived from Hengst, a stallion, and Horsa, a mare. 

Herschell, William, 1738, a celebrated astronomer, dis- 
coverer of Uranus, various satellites, nebulae, &o. 

Hogarth, William, 1697, a distinguished painter. His most 
famous works are painted in series, known as " The Rakes's 
progress," and " Marriage a la Mode." 

Holland, Henry Richard Vassal Fox, Lord, 1773, third 
baron Holland, and nephew of the celebrated orator C. J. Fox, 
whose (whig) politics he supported. He held office as lord 
privy seal, and as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but 
was more prominent as a patron of literature. He died in 1840. 

Hooper, John, 1550, was appointed Bishop of Gloucester by 
Edward VI, but for a time refused to wear the episcopal vest- 
ments. In 1552, he was made Bishop of Worcester ; but on 
the accession of Mary, he was apprehended, convicted of 
heresy, and burned at Gloucester. 

Hot ham, Sir John, a parliamentary general, entrusted with 
the defence of Hull. He was afterwards found guilty of desert- 
ing the parliamentary side and was executed (1645). 

Hotspur, Percy, the son of the Earl of Northumberland, so 
named from his eagerness of character. Together with his 
father, he took a principal part in placing Henry Bolingbroke 
on the throne, and received as his reward, the Isle of Anglesea, 
the Wardenship of the East Marches, and the Justiceship of 
North Wales. He defeated the Scots in the battle of Homildon 
Hill (1402). At the rising of the Welsh in 1403, he came with 
his father and uncle to their assistance, but was defeated and 
killed at the battle of Shrewsbury. 

Howard, Charles, Lord, 1536, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land in the reign of Elizabeth. See Earl of Effingham, 

Howard, John, 17*26, a distinguished philanthropist, who 
devoted much time to the inspection and improvement of 
prisons. 

Howe, Richard, Earl, 1725, a successful seaman, much en- 
gaged in the naval contests of England with France and Spain. 
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Hubert, commonly called de Burgh, chief Justiciary, Warden 
of the Welsh Marches, and constable of Dover, in the reigns 
of John and Henry III. He was the rival of Peter de Rupibus, 
and principal ruler of the kingdom from 1224 to 1233. He then 
quarrelled with the king, was driven from his office, and after 
various adventures and escapes from imprisonment, finally made 
his peace with Henry, and retired into private life. Shake- 
speare represents him as being commissioned to put out the 
eyes of Prince Arthur, but relenting. 

Hunter, John, 1728, an eminent Surgeon. He greatly im- 
proved the study of anatomy, and laid the foundation of the 
present Museum of the College of Surgeons, by a collection 
which was bought by the Government, after his death, for 
£15,000. 

Huntingdon, Selina, Countess of, 1707, a supporter of Whit- 
field, and founder of a sect of non-conformists. 

Huskisson, William, 1770, a distinguished financier and 
mercantile reformer. He entered the House of Commons in 
1796, having previously taken a personal share in the French 
Revolution. He was one of the earliest advocates for the re- 
laxation of the corn-laws, and was killed in 1830, at the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Ireton, Henrt, 1610, distinguished himself both as a states- 
man and a soldier in the contests of the Parliament with Charles 
I. He was Cromwell's son-in-law, and by his influence was 
made , president of Munster, and afterwards lord-deputy of 
Ireland, where he died. After the Restoration his body was 
exhumed, gibbeted, and burned. 

Irovino, Edward, 1792, an eminent Presbyterian clergyman, 
and ultimately the founder of a sect of non-conformists. 

Jeffreys, George, Lord, commonly known by the name of 
Judge Jeffreys. He is specially noted for his barbarity after the 
Duke of Monmouth's Rebellion towards the people of the West 
of England. Throughout the reign of James II, he acted en* 
tirely as a tool of the court, but on the withdrawal of James, 
public vengeance overtook him. He was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, and was in all probability saved from an 
ignominious death by being out off by sudden illness. 
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Jenner, Edward, 1 749, discoverer of a method of prerenting 
small-pox by vaccination. 

Jervis, John, Earl St Vincent, 1734, a distinguished seaman. 
He gained his title by his defeat of the Spanish fleet in 1797, off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

Jewell, John, 1522, author of the " Apology for the Church 
of England," was educated at Oxford, and became a powerful 
advocate of the Reformation. During the reign of Mary, he 
sought refuge in exile, but returned on the accession of 
Elizabeth, by whom he was appointed Bishop of Salisbury. 
He took a principal share in the revision of the Articles of 
Religion. 

Jones, Inioo, 1573, a distinguished architect. 

Jones, Sie William, 1746, a remarkable linguist. By pro- 
fession he was a lawyer, and died as a judge in India. He is 
said to have understood more or less of 24 languages. 

Juxon, William, 1582, a prelate of distinguished learning and 
piety. He occupied the sees of Hereford, London, and Canter- 
bury successively, and was also lord treasurer to Charles I, 
whom he attended on the scaffold. 

Katherine of Arragon, the first wife of Henry VIII. She 
had previously married Henry's elder brother, Arthur, and was 
ultimately divorced, upon the assumption that her second mar- 
riage was illegal. The circumstances attending her divorce 
caused the separation of England from the Romish See. 

Rett, William, a tanner of Norfolk, who in the reign of 
Edward VI excited a revolt against the government. He was 
routed by the Earl of Warwick, and hanged in 1549. 

Kirk, Colonel, an officer who committed the most inhuman 
barbarities in the West of England, after the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's rebellion. His soldiers went by the name of Kirk's 
lambs. 

Knox, John, 1505, was at first a Romish Priest, but embraced 
the opinions of the Reformers, and associated himself much 
with Calvin, and the Geneva school. He returned to Scotland 
in 1565, and took a great share in publio events, witnessing 
the ruin of the Queen (Mary), the expulsion of the bishops, the 
destruction of the ohurohes, and the erection of a Presbyterian 
Church on the Geneyese Model. He died in 1572. 
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Lambert, John, 1620, distinguished himself at the battles of 
Marston Moor, Naseby, and Worcester, and was appointed one 
of the eleven major- generals under Cromwell, having command 
in the Northern Counties. On the death of Cromwell he used 
his influence for the deposition of Richard Cromwell, and 
attempted to oppose General Monk, but was deserted by his 
soldiers, and committed to the Tower. He was afterwards tried 
and convicted, but reprieved and permitted to retire to Guernsey, 
where he lived above 30 years. 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, cousin to Edward II, led the 
popular party against the king and his favourites. He assisted 
at the execution of Piers Gaveston, and procured the banish- 
ment of despenser, but was captured by Edward's supporters in 
1322, and executed. The people regarded him as a martyr, and 
offerings continued long afterwards to be made at his tomb. 

Lanfranc, 1005, Archbishop of Canterbury in the time of 
William I, in succession to Stigand, who was deposed. He sup- 
ported the regular against the secular clergy, and died in 1089. 

Langton, Stephen, 1206, was nominated by the Pope to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, in the reign of John, in opposition 
to the claim of John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, who -was 
elected by the monks. Upon John's refusal to accept this 
appointment, the Pope placed the kingdom under an interdict, 
which was continued until the king's submission in 1213. 
Langton took a great share in drawing up Magna Charta, and 
administered the oath to the barons, by which they bound them- 
selves, to compel the king to sign it. 

Latimer, Hugh, 1472, a distinguished ecclesiastio at the 
period of the Reformation. He was made Chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and Bishop of Worcester in 1535, but resigned his 
bishopric on the passing of the Six Articles. He was then im- 
prisoned, but regained his liberty on the accession of Edward VI ; 
he declined to accept any episcopal charge, and acted as an 
itinerant preacher of the reformed doctrines until the accession 
of Mary, when he was again apprehended and burned at 
Oxford, 1555. 

Laud, William, 1573, was educated at Reading and Oxford, 
and made bishop of St. David's, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
bishop of London, and Archbishop of Canterbury successively. 
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His conduct towards the Puritans was marked with great sever- 
ity. On the death of the Duke of Buckingham, he became 
a principal adviser of Charles I, and used every endeavour 
to enable that monarch to govern without Parliaments. When 
the king, in 1640, was at last compelled to assemble Parliament, 
he was impeached of high treason, by the House of Commons, 
and executed, despite a pardon from the king, and under cir- 
cumstances of great injustice and illegality, in 1644. 

Laurence, Sib Thomas, 1769, an eminent j>ainter, chiefly of 
portraits. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of, a younger son of Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, who was executed by Mary for his 
participation in the attempt to place Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne. He joined the attempt of his father, and was tried for 
the offence, and convicted, but being pardoned, left England, 
and remained abroad during the reign of Mary. He became a 
favourite of Elizabeth, who created him Earl of Leicester, visited 
him at Kenilworth, and entrusted to him some few military ex- 
peditions, in which he was unsuccessful. He is supposed to 
have been poisoned in 1588, and professed to die a puritan, in 
accordance with the doctrines which he had strongly supported 
by political influence, but disgraced by personal immorality. 
He was thrice married, and was suspected of murdering his 
first wife, Amy Robsart. 

Lilt, William, 1602, the first master of St. Paul's School, 
and author of the " Brevissima Institutio seu Ratio Grammat- 
ices Cogno&cendce" the basis of the ordinary Latin grammars 
of the present time. 

Linacbe, Thomas, 1402, founder of the College of Physicians 
in 1518. 

Llewellyn, last prince of Wales, attempted to resist the 
English arms under Edward I, but was killed in a skirmish, 
after which his brother David submitted, and was executed. 
These events resulted in the entire subjugation of Wales to the 
English domination. 

Londonderry, Marquis of; See Castlereagh. 

Lonobeabd, William, a popular leader in the reign of 
Richard I. Being deserted by his adherents, he was arrested 
and hanged at Tyburn. 
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Maid of Kent. See Barton. 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of, 1704, an eminent 
lawyer, for 82 years chief justice of the King's Bench. 

March, Roger Mortimer, Earl of. See Mortimer. 

Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene, titular king of 
Sicily. She married Henry VI, whose imbecility of mind 
threw the government entirely into her hands. She was taken 
by Edward IV at the battle of Tewkesbury, but was ransomed, 
and died in retirement at Anjou. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of, 1650, Ashe in 
Devonshire, was appointed page to the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II, and was employed by him as a confidential 
agent. On the accession of James to the throne, he was 
created Baron Churchill, but betrayed the trust reposed in him 
by making overtures to the Prince of Orange, and ultimately 
deserting to him. William III created him Earl of Marl- 
borough, and Anne appointed him to command the allied 
forces in the wars of the Spanish succession. In the first cam- 
paign he completely retrieved the failing fortunes of the allies, 
drove back the French at all points, and in succeeding cam- 
paigns established his reputation as a consummate general. In 
gratitude for his successes, he was created a duke, and pre- 
sented with the estate of Woodstock. -Meanwhile, the influence 
of Mrs. Masham had undermined the affection between the 
queen and the duchess of Marlborough, who was dismissed 
from the royal household, while he himself was removed from 
command, and withdrew to the continent. George I restored 
his dignities, which he enjoyed until his death in 1722. 

Mar, Earl of, a Scotch nobleman, who supported the cause 
of James, commonly called the " Old Pretender," with whom 
he escaped to France. 

Marshall, William, Earl of Pembroke. See Pembroke. 

Mart, Queen of Scots, 1542, daughter of James V. of Scot- 
land, married the Dauphin of France at the age of 16, but 
became a widow within two years and returned to Scotland. 
Here her Roman Catholic opinions were found to clash much 
with popular feeling. In 1565 she married Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, but appears to have speedily entered upon an intrigue 
with the Earl of Bothwell, by whom her husband was murdered, 
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aid to whom she wm married three months afterward*. These 
circumstances brought on a civil war, which terminated in the 
imprisonment of Mary in Lochleven Castle, whence however 
she effected her escape, and took refuge in England. Here 
Elizabeth, the queen, detained her for about nineteen years, 
and ultimately she was executed at Fotheringay Castle, in 
Northamptonshire, for supposed participation in Babyngton's 
conspiracy (1587). 

Mashah, Mrs. Abigail, a favourite of Queen Anne. She 
advanced the interests of Harley, and opposed those of Marl- 
borough. 

Milton, John, 1608, Bread Street, London, was educated at 
St. Paul's School, and Christ's College, Cambridge, after 
which he retired to Horton in Buckinghamshire, and in 1637, 
visited Italy. In 1641 he commenced his career as apolitical 
(prose) writer by writing a treatise " Of Reformation," and 
was soon afterwards appointed Latin Secretary to the Council 
of State, and by them employed in foreign negotiations. In 
1654, he became blind. At the Restoration he retired into 
obscurity, and died in 1674 in retirement. His great works. 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, were published in 1667 
and 1671 respectively. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle, 1608, rose into notice 
during the civil war, in which he fought on the royalist side, and 
was captured, and imprisoned in the Tower. During the Com- 
monwealth, he changed to the side of the , parliament, was 
entrusted with military command in Ireland, and with the com- 
mand of the fleet against the Dutch, whom he twice defeated. 
Having accompanied Cromwell in his Scottish campaign, he 
was left by him in command of the forces in Scotland. On the 
death of Cromwell, notwithstanding the efforts of the new Pro- 
tector's party to attach him to their side, Monk refused their 
overtures, marched to London, where a parliament of his own 
creation appointed him General of the Forces, and after some 
delay, apparently with a view to the more secure attainment of 
his object, effected the recall of Charles II. He was then crea- 
ted Duke of Albemarle, and rewarded with a large pension, 
and grants of Irish lands. When the war with the Dutch broke 
out, he was joined with Prince Rupert in the command of the 
fleet, and greatly distinguished himself. He died in 1670. 
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Monmouth, James, Duke of, a natural eon of Charles II, 
who in ] 685 made an unsuccessful attempt to seize the crown. 
He landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, and advanced as far as 
Sedgemoor in Somersetshire, where he was defeated with great 
slaughter by Feversham. Shortly afterwards he was captured 
and executed. His followers were treated with great severity, 
and many hundreds were executed or sold into slavery. The 
assizes, presided over by Jeffreys, at which these punishments 
were inflicted, were called the " Bloody Assizes." 

Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester, a Frenchman, but 
holding a British barony in right of his mother. He had also 
married Elinor, a daughter of John, and widow of the Earl of 
Pembroke, the famous promoter of Magna Charta. De Mont- 
fort headed the barons in their contests with Henry III, won the 
battle of Lewes (1264), in which Henry was taken prisoner, and 
in the following year summoned the first English parliament. 
He was killed at the battle of Evesham (1265), by which the 
authority of Henry was re-established. 

Montrose, James Graham, Earl of, 1613, was at first one of 
the foremost amongst the early Covenanters, but afterwards 
devoted himself to the royal cause. He was defeated by the 
rebels in 1646 at Philiphaugh, and retired to the continent, but 
returned in the cause of Charles II, in 1650, and was again de- 
feated. He was executed in a barbarous and ignominious 
manner at Edinburgh. 

Moore, Sir John, 1761, a distinguished general. He was 
engaged in the Peninsular campaign, and won the battle of 
Corunna, in which he was killed. 

More, Sir Thomas, 1480, by profession a lawyer, came into 
notice in the reign of Henry VIII, by whom he was made chan- 
cellor of England, on the overthrow of Wolsey, and whom he 
assisted in the composition of his work against Luther. He was 
strongly attached to the Roman Catholic religion, and was dis- 
inclined to admit the validity of Henry's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn. Under these circumstances he resigned the chancellor- 
ship, and was shortly after brought to trial for high treason, on 
the charge of refusing to take the oath to maintain a statute 
framed for the defence of the marriage, and also the oath of 
supremacy. Being convicted, he was executed (1535). He was 
the author of the " Utopia." 
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Mortimer, Roger, Lord of Wigmore, 1287, a paramour 
of Isabella, Edward the Second's Queen. He was Justiciary 
of Wales, and in 1317 Lieutenant of Ireland. He supported 
the Earl of Lancaster, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Boroughbridge (1322) and committed to the Tower, bat escaped 
to France. Shortly afterwards he returned, and in concert 
with the Queen, assumed the regal authority. He created him- 
self Earl of March, but was condemned as a traitor by a par- 
liament at Westminster, and executed on the 29th November, 
1330. 

Nelson, Horatio, Lord, 1758, one of the most distinguished 
of English naval commanders, was first employed in the former 
American war, and in 1793, on the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, was appointed to the Agamemnon. He now speedily 
rose to distinction, was created rear-admiral, and rewarded 
with a pension of £1000. In 1798, he won the famous battle of 
the Nile, in which the French fleet was utterly destroyed. For 
his achievements in this campaign, he was created Baron 
Nelson of the Nile, and had a pension of £3000 settled on him. 
In 1801, under Sir Hyde Parker, he won the battle of Copen- 
hagen, and in 1805 took the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, in which position he fought and won the battle of 
Trafalgar, but was shot on the quarter deck in the height of 
the action. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 1642, was educated at Grantham and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1665, became 
fellow of his college, and Lucasian professor. In 1683, he 
became M. P. for the university ; in 1695, Warden of the mint, 
and, four years after, Master of the same establishment. He 
died in 1727. He was probably the most distinguished of 
English scientific discoverers. He invented the Binomial 
Theorem, laid the foundation of the Differential Calculus, dis- 
covered the existence and the law of Gravity, examined the 
orbits of bodies rotating round a centre of force, and showed 
the compound nature of white light. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, Earl of, 1473, was the son of the 
Earl of Surrey, who gained Flodden, and was reckoned the 
head of the Romish party in England, under Henry VIII. He 
procured the passing of the Six Articles Act, and in various 
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ways hindered the Reformation ; but towards the end of 
Henry's reign, he was attainted on the charge of treason, and 
only saved from execution by the king's death. He remained a 
prisoner during the reign of Edward VT, bnt was released by 
Mary, and died in 1554. The poet Henry Surrey, our earliest 
writer of blank verse, was his son. 

North, Frederick, Lord, afterwards Earl of Guildford, 
1733, head of an administration which lasted from 1770 to 1782. 
He was a principal advocate and supporter of the war with 
the American colonists, but ultimately persevered in defending 
it only in deference to the wishes of Geo. III. He died in 
1790. 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke of, 1502, was a son 
of Dudley, the instrument 'of Henry VII's exactions. On the 
reversal of Dudley's attainders, his son came to court, enjoyed 
the patronage of Wolsey, attained the title of Viscount L'Isle, 
and was left one of Henry's sixteen executors. In 1547, he was 
created Earl of Warwick, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Pinkie, and in 1552, deposed the Protector Somerset, 
and caused him to be executed. In 1553, his son, Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, was married to Lady Jane Grey, who immediately 
after Edward VI. 's death was proclaimed queen. Her fall was 
followed by that of her father-in-law, who was beheaded for 
high treason in 1553. 

Nottingham, Heneage Finch, first Earl of, 1621, the solicitor- 
general of Charles II., who made him a baronet, and afterwards 
lord chancellor and earl. 

Not, William, 1577, attorney-general to Charles I, and the 
suggester of the project of ship-money. 

Oates, Titus, 1620, commenced his career as a naval chaplain, 
but afterwards embraced Roman Catholic doctrines, and entered 
the college of St. Omer, whence he was expelled. In 1678, he 
pretended to have discovered a plot, by which the Romanists 
had arranged to assassinate the king, seize the various offices of 
the state, and re-establish the popish supremacy. Many dis- 
tinguished persons suffered through his denunciations, while he 
himself received a pension and was rewarded. On the acces- 
sion of James II, he was tried and convicted of perjury, 
pilloried and imprisoned. He survived until 1705. 
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O'Connell, Daniel, 1775, a celebrated agitator for the repeal 
of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland. He was an 
M.P., and in 1843 was convicted of sedition, fined £2000, and 
imprisoned for a year. 

Odo was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 941, haying been 
converted from heathenism in early life. He was a Dane, a 
Benedictine monk, and greatly attached to monastic institu- 
tions. He endeavoured to relieve church property from taxa- 
tion, and supported the regular against the secular party. It 
was by his authority that Edwy and Elgiva were separated, 
and Elgiva afterwards, in 958, mutilated ; but he has neverthe- 
less received the title of " Odo the Good," and a Pastoral 
epistle of his, still preserved, although taking high ground on 
the temporalities and immunities of the clergy, yet gives us a 
high opinion of his sincerity and desire for the advancement of 
true religion. 

Oldcistle, Sib John, Lord Gobham, 1350 (!), a supporter of 
the opinions of Wickliffe. He was excommunicated, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, whence he escaped, but was retaken four 
years afterwards, and roasted to death in 1417. 

Onslow, Sib Richard, flourished in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and became the speaker of the first regularly summoned British 
House of Commons. 

Ormond, Jambs Butler, Duke of, 1610, was four times Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and followed the fortunes of Charles II 
in exile. He died in 1688, having been recalled from Ireland 
three years previously. 

Ovbrburt, Sir Thomas, a follower of Robert Carr, Duke of 
Somerset, was discarded by him for dissuading him from mar- 
riage with the divorced Countess of Essex. He was committed 
to the Tower, and there died (161 3). The duke and duchess of 
Somerset were convicted of procuring his murder, and the infe- 
rior agents of the crime were executed. 

Owbn, John, 1616, a celebrated nonconformist. He was 
chaplain to Cromwell, who made him Dean of Christ's Church, 
Oxford. At the restoration he retired into private life. He 
was a voluminous writer on theology. 

Palmerston, Henry John Templf, Viscount, 1784, was 
educated at Harrow, Edinburgh, and St. John's College, Cam- 
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bridge ; and became M. P. successively, for Bletchingly, the 
University of Cambridge, and Tiverton. In 1807, he was 
made a junior Lord of the Admiralty ; was Foreign Secretary 
from 1830 to 1841, and again from 1846 to 1851 ; Home Secre- 
tary, under Lord Aberdeen, from 1852 to 1855 ; and then became 
first Lord of the Treasury, and Prime Minister. In this 
capacity he conducted the government of the country with 
vigour and ability, and died at the zenith of his fame, in 1865. 
He upheld and followed the political principles of Canning. 
He was married, but left no issue. 

Pandulph, Papal legate to John, on the subject of the sub- 
mission of John to the election of the pope's nominee, Stephen 
Langton, to the archbishopric of Canterbury. He received 
John's submission at Dover (May 13, 1213); and the interdict, 
under which England was then placed, was removed in con- 
sequence. Pandulph's name appears in Magna Charta, as 
"our lord the pope's subdeacon and familiar," and in the 
reign of Henry III, he became Bishop of Norwich, in which 
position he died (1226). 

Park, Mungo, 1771, a distinguished African traveller. 

Parker, Matthew, 1 504, eduoated at Norwich and Cambridge, 
was created archbishop of Canterbury in 1559. He was a man of 
sober views, and dignified character, and a munificent patron of 
learning. The revision of the liturgy, the establishment of the 
xxxix Articles, the preparation of the second book of Homilies, 
and the publishing of the Bishops 9 Bible took place under 
his direction. 

Parry, Sir William Edward, 1790, a distinguished Arctic 
discoverer. 

Peel, Sir Robert, .1788, educated at Harrow and Oxford, 
entered the House of Commons in 1809, in the Tory interest, 
was appointed under-secretary for the colonies, in 1811, and sub- 
sequently held many high political offices. He opposed Roman 
Catholic emancipation, asserted the necessity of a bullion 
currency, and consequently supported the resumption of cash 
payments after the war, opposed but yielded to the passing of 
the Reform Bill in 1832, proposed in 1842 a system of Corn 
Duties, known as the "Sliding Scale" from the duty being 
arranged so as to be inversely proportional to the price, set on 
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foot the prosecution of Mr. O'Connell, and in 1846 carried* 
although contrary to his former views, the repeal of the corn 
laws. He was killed accidentally in 1850. 

Pembroke, Strongbow, Earl of, also known as Richard de 
Clare, was a powerful nobleman under Henry II. He invaded 
Ireland in 1171, married Eva, daughter of Dermot of Leinster, 
and reduced that kingdom to subjection to the English crown. 
He resigned his power into the hands of Henry II, who re- 
granted it to him, with the exception of Dublin, Waterford, 
and other seaports. He died at Dublin in 1172. His daughter 
Isabel married William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, for whose 
life see below. Although the kings of England henceforward 
took the title of Lords of Ireland, yet their authority was only 
nominal for some hundred years. For a long while the English 
authority was only acknowledged within what was called the 
Pale, a limited district on the east coast, surrounding fortified 
towns. 

Pembroke, William Marshall, Earl of, son-in-law of the 
preceding, headed the barons in the extortion of Magna Charta 
from King John. He was appointed one of the guardians of 
the realm during the minority of Henry III, defeated the 
French at Lincoln, and expelled them from the country. Dur- 
ing his regency, he took the name of Protector. He died in 
1219. 

Penh, William, 1644, a member of the Society of Friends, 
was one of the first victims of the Conventicle act (1670), being 
committed to Newgate for preaching. In 1681, in payment of 
a debt due to his father, Charles II granted him a tract of country 
in North America, now called after him Pennsylvania, which he 
colonised, chiefly with members of his own sect, and for which 
he legislated. After the revolution of 1688, he was exposed to 
considerable danger, upon suspicion of being a Papist. He died 
in 1708, and the rights of his family over Pennsylvania were 
sold to that State, after the American Revolution, for £180,000. 

Pepts, Samuel, 1632, secretary to the admiralty under Charles 
II, but best known by his Memoirs and Diary. 

Peter, of Blois, was invited into this country by Henry II, 
who made him successively archdeacon of London and Bath, 
dean of Wolverhampton, and Chancellor of Canterbury. 
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Peter, surnamed De Rupibns, or Des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, was entrusted with the care and education of 
Henry III daring his minority. He was the rival of Hubert 
De Burgh, but became exceedingly unpopular, from his Norman 
prejudices, and his rapacity. He was in consequence compelled 
to retire from the kingdom, at first temporarily, but afterwards 
permanently, a law haying been passed expressly for the 
purpose. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of, 1658, was 
appointed in 1705, during the war of the Spanish Succession, to 
the command of a naval expedition, against Spain and Italy. 
He captured Barcelona, reduced Valencia, and met with other 
successes. He died in 1735. 

Peters, Hugh, a military chaplain and leader of the Levellers 
at the great rebellion. He was executed as a regicide (1660). 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 1708, was educated at Eton 
and Oxford. He entered parliament in 1735, and in 1756 became 
secretary of state, and virtually premier, a position which he 
did not long retain, and in 1766 was created a peer. He died 
suddenly, being attacked with illness in the House of Lords. 
He was strongly opposed to the American war. 

Pitt, William, 1759, second son of the above, was educated 
at Cambridge, entered parliament in 1781, and immediately 
attained a prominent position as a statesman and an orator. 
In 1782, he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in 
1783, first lord of the treasury and prime minister, and from 
that time until his death in 1806, with one interruption, he 
retained his position at the head of affairs. He established the 
constitution of the East India Company, consolidated the 
customs, and guided the policy of this country through the most 
stormy periods of the French Revolution. 

Pole, Cardinal Reginald, 1500, son of the Countess of 
Salisbury, who was daughter of the Duke of Clarence, brother 
of Edward IV. He was educated partly at Oxford, and partly 
at Padua, and so strongly opposed Uie divorce of Henry VIII 
from Katherine of Arragon that he was obliged to quit the 
country. He returned to England at the accession of Mary, took 
a great part in the suppression of Protestantism, and succeeded 
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Cranmer, having been appointed Legate a latere , and archbishop 
of Canterbury. He died within 24 hours of Mary. 

Pole, Michael de la, Earl of Suffolk, served under the 
Black Prince, and on the accession of Richard II, became a 
court favourite, and was appointed Chancellor. He was created 
Earl of Suffolk in 1386, but was the same year impeached by the 
Commons, and fled to France, where he died two years later. 
His possessions were forfeited to the Crown. 

Pole, William de la, 1396, Duke of Suffolk, grandson of the 
preceding, an eminent warrior and political character, under 
Henry VI, whose marriage with Margaret of Anjou, he was 
instrumental in promoting. After the marriage he became 
virtually prime minister, and was rapidly advanced to place 
and power, but becoming exceedingly unpopular, he was at 
length impeached, and finally beheaded at sea (1450). 

PoTifiNos, Sir Edward, deputy of Ireland in 1494, passed a 
law known as Poynings' law, by which all legislation in the 
Irish Parliament was confined to matters first approved of by 
the king and council in England. 

Priestley, Joseph, 1733, a self educated scholar, of extreme 
and peculiar views in religion, and the establisher of various 
useful facts in natural philosophy. He discovered oxygen, 
nitrogen, and other gases, and invented the pneumatic apparatus 
still used by chemists. 

Prior, Matthew, 1664, a political agent of the tory party 
in the reign of Anne, but now chiefly remembered by his 
poetical writings. 

Prynne, William, 1699, an eminent Puritan, twice imprisoned, 
fined and mutilated, by order of the Star-chamber, for his 
opinions. He was released by the influence of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1641, but Was strongly opposed to the usurpation of 
Cromwell. After the restoration, he was appointed keeper of 
records in the Tower. His writings, which are chiefly compila- 
tions, extend to 200 volumes. 

Purcell, Henry, 1658, one of the most distinguished of 
English composers. 

Pym, John, 1584, became first prominent in parliament as one 
of the managers of the bills of impeachment against the Duke 
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^ of Buckingham (1626) and the earl of Strafford (1640). He was 
* one of the five members of the House of Commons, who were 
arrested upon a charge of treason by Charles I personally, bat 
were afterwards released. The other four were Hampden, 
Hasilrigge, Holies, and Strode. Pym also assisted in the con- 
viction of Archbishop Laud, and was esteemed as a vigorous and 
bold speaker. He died in 1643, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Raleigh, Sib Walter, 1542, was introduced at the court of 
Elizabeth about 1560, and became a favourite of the queen, by 
whom he was knighted, and appointed to several valuable 
offices. In 1584 and 1587* he made attempts, but unsuccessful 
ones, to colonize a portion of North America, now North 
Carolina. In 1588, he fought against the Spanish Armada, and 
in 1595, conducted an exploring expedition, in which he dis- 
covered Guiana. Soon after the accession of James I, he was 
imprisoned upon a charge of high-treason, and remained in 
imprisonment thirteen years, during which time he composed 
the History of the World, In 1615, he was released upon 
condition of conducting an expedition intended for the dis- 
covery of gold mines in South America, and on this expectation 
failing, he was executed on the sentence passed sixteen years 
before. 

Rat, John, 1627, a distinguished botanist and zoologist. 

Ren vis, John, 1761, a celebrated engineer, and the builder of 
Waterloo and Southwark bridges over the Thames. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 1725, a famous painter, the first pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. 

Ridley, Nicholas, 1500 (?), a distinguished Reformer, was 
master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and afterwards (1547) 
bishop of Rochester, and (1550) bishop of London. He sup- 
ported the claims of Lady Jane Grey, and on the accession of 
Mary, was immediately imprisoned, conducted to Oxford, and 
there, together with Latimer, burned at the stake (1555). It 
is said that a sermon of his, before Edward VI, materially 
induced the young king to endow the City Hospitals. 

Robin Hood, styled by his epitaph at Kirklees the Earl of 
Huntingdon, was celebrated as a forester and outlaw about the 
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reign of Richard I. His chief haunts were Sherwood Forest in 
Nottinghamshire, and Barnsdale in Yorkshire. 1 

Rockingham, Charles Watson Wentworth, second Marquis 
of, 1730, became first lord of the treasury and prime minister in 
1765 and again in 1782. In his first administration he repealed 
the American Stamp Act of 1765, and thus allayed for a time 
the rising discontent of the colonists. 

Rodney, George Bridges, Admiral Lord, 1718, a distin- 
guished naval commander. He was raised to the peerage in 
consequence of his haying defeated the French fleet, in an attack 
upon Jamaica and the British West Indian possessions. 

Rogers, John, a prebendary of St. Paul's, the first person 
put to death, by Queen Mary, for religious opinions. He was 
burned at Smithfield, Feb. 4, 1555. 

Romillt, Sir Samuel, 1757, an eminent reformer of the 
criminal law. He was by profession a barrister, and for some 
time held the office of solicitor-general. 

Rooke, Admiral Sir George, 1650, a distinguished naval 
commander. In 1692 he distinguished himself by burning, on 
the day after the battle of La Hogue, thirteen French ships, an 
exploit for which he was rewarded by a pension and promotion. 
In 1704, in conjunction with Sir Gloudesley Shovel, and the 
Prince of Hesse, he stormed and took Gibraltar, which has 
ever since remained a British possession. 

Rosamond, Fair, whose real name was Rosamond Clifford, 
was the mistress of Henry II, who concealed her in the bower 
of Woodstock from the jealousy of his wife. 

Ross, Sib John, 1777, a celebrated Arctic discoverer. 

Rupert, Prince, 1619, was the son of Frederick V, elector 
palatine, and Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James I. He was 
engaged upon the royalist side, at the battles of Edgehill, Chal- 
grove Field, Marston Moor and Naseby, but was remarkable 
rather for courage than prudence. Tn 1648, he was appointed 
commander of the fleet, but was attacked by Blake, who de- 
stroyed his ships, and forced him to take refuge in the West 
Indies. At the Restoration, he returned to England, and served 
in the navy under the Duke of York. He was also made 
governor of Windsor Castle. He died in 1682. 
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Russell, Lord William, 1639, headed the country party in 
•opposition to Charles II, and was accused of connivance in the 
Rye-House Plot, a supposed conspiracy to assassinate the king 
on his way from Newmarket. He was convicted and beheaded. 
The devoted affection of Lady Russell, who attended and 
assisted him at his trial, has attracted much notice. 

Sachevbrell, Henry, D.D., 1672, was educated at Marl- 
borough and Oxford, and was impeached by the House of 
Commons in 1709 for having delivered two sermons tending to 
cast reflections on the Revolution. Having been found guilty, 
he was suspended from preaching for three years, and his 
writings were ordered to be burned by the common hangman. 
This sentence converted Sacheverell into a popular idol, and at 
the expiration of his sentence, he was presented by Anne to the 
living of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

Sancroft, William, 1616, was educated at Cambridge, and 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in 1678. He was the 
leader of the six bishops, who, together with himself, petitioned 
the king against the declaration of liberty of conscience. At 
the Revolution, he refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, and was in consequence deprived. He 
was succeeded by Tillotson. 

Schombkbo, Marshal, entered the service of the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William III, and was sent by him to Ire- 
land as commander-in-chief (1689). He was killed at the 
battle of the Boyne, while crossing the river. 

Scoresby, William. Two distinguished Arctic discoverers, 
father and. son, bore this name, born in 1760 and 1790 
respectively. 

Shaftesbury, 1. Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of, 1621, 
sat as Sir Anthony Cooper in Oliver Cromwell's parliaments, 
took a great share in the restoration of Charles II, and was in 
consequence raised by him to the peerage, and made chancellor 
of the exchequer. He was one of the Cabal ministry. In 1672, 
he became lord chancellor, which position he retained, chiefly 
by the exercise of common sense, and without much knowledge 
of law, until 1673, when, by the influence of the Romish party, 
he was dismissed. For some time afterwards he continued in 
opposition« but in 1679 became reconciled to the court, and 
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appointed president of the new privy council. Being soon 
dismissed, he now entered upon so open an opposition to the * 
Duke of York, and his prospects of the succession to the throne, 
that in 1681 he was imprisoned, and tried for high treason, bnt 
acquitted. He thought it prudent, however, to retire to the 
continent, where he died in 1683. 2. Anthony Cooper, third 
Earl of, 1671, was a pupil of the celebrated Locke, and is now 
chiefly remembered as a writer of various philosophical works. 

Sharp, Archbishop, 1618, was consecrated to the see of St. 
Andrews at the restoration of Episcopacy in Scotland (1663). 
Having previously apostatised from the Presbyterian party, 
and used his office with great rigour against non-conformists, he 
became exceedingly unpopular, and was ultimately murdered 
by nine assassins, who intercepted his carriage in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Andrews. 

Shelbourne, William Petty, Earl of, 1737, a prominent 
political character in the reign of George III. He supported 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, of whose second 
administration he was a member. In this position he was a 
zealous, but unsuccessful advocate of conciliatory measures 
towards the American colonists. He was himself head of an 
administration in 1783, of which William Pitt the younger was 
a member, and during which the preliminaries to the recognition 
of American independence were arranged. In 1805, he was 
created Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Sheldon, Gilbert, 1589, Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
1663 to 1677. He had been a strong supporter of the Royalist 
cause before and during the civil war. He built the Sheldonian 
Theatre at Oxford. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley Butler, 1751, a celebrated 
dramatic writer, author of The School for Scandal and 
other pieces. He entered parliament in 1780, where he sup- 
ported the whig party, and was one of the managers of the 
Warren Hastings' impeachment. 

Shore, Jane, was the mistress of Edward IV, and after his 
death, became attached to the Earl of Hastings. At the death 
of Hastings she was committed to the Tower of London, on an 
accusation of witchcraft, and was compelled to do penance, 
clothed in a white sheet* 
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Shoykl, Admiral Sir Cloudksley, 1659, entered the naval 
service as a cabin boy, but rose to distinction. He was at the 
battle of La Hogue, and took a part in many other naval trans- 
actions. He was cast on shore and murdered in 1707. 

Siddons, Mrs. Sarah, 1755, a celebrated tragic actress. 

Sidhouth, Henry Addinoton, Viscount, 1757, a statesman 
of the reign of George III. He was an intimate friend of the 
younger Pitt, and by his suggestion entered parliament in 
1784. In 1801 he became premier, and negotiated the Peace 
of Amiens. In 1805 he was created a peer, and died in 1844, 
having retired from political life twenty years previously. 

Sidney, Algernon, 1621; second son of the second Earl of 
Leicester, was engaged upon the parliamentarian side during 
the civil war. He was one of the judges at the trial of Charles 
I. During the government of Cromwell he lived in retirement 
at the family seat of Penshurst, in Kent, and after the Restora- 
tion deemed it prudent to remain abroad, until obtaining a 
pardon from Charles II. After his return he openly opposed 
the court party, and in 1683 was apprehended and tried for 
participation in the Rye-House Plot. He was condemned upon 
imperfect evidence, and ezeouted. He was the author of the 
Discourses Concerning Government, 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 1554, nephew of the Duke of Leicester, 
the celebrated favourite of Elizabeth. He entered the service 
of the court, where he made himself very popular by his 
amiable character, which appears to have been singularly 
attractive and refined. He was the author of the Arcadia 
and the Defence of Poesie t and was killed at Zutphen, in 
1589. 

Simnel, Lambert, 1471, was a youth who was brought forward 
at the commencement of the reign of Henry VII to personate 
the Earl of Warwick (who was then confined in the Tower), in 
order to be advanced as a competitor for the throne on the 
Yorkist side. He was supported by the Earl of Lincoln, 
nephew of Richard III, was very successful in Ireland, and 
invaded England, but was defeated at Stoke, near Newark, and 
captured. Henry caused him to be employed as a menial in 
his kitchen, and afterwards as a falconer. 

Sloans, Sir Hans, 1660, an eminent physician, and president 
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of the Royal Society. His museum became the foundation of 
the present British Museum. 

Smeaton, John, 1724, a distinguished engineer. He built the 
Eddystone lighthouse. 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of, grandson of John of 
Gaunt, distinguished himself in the French wars, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry VI, and on the death of the 
Puke of Suffolk became chief minister of that king. The Duke of 
York took up arms against him, and after a series of reconcilia- 
tions and renewed disagreements killed him in a skirmish at 
St. Alban's (1455). 

Somerset, William Seymour, Duke of, was brother to Jane 
Seymour, Henry VIH's third wife. He was created Earl of 
Hertford, and having been appointed by the king's will one of 
his executors he succeeded in having himself appointed Pro- 
tector of the Realm during the minority of Edward VI, and 
was soon afterwards created Duke of Somerset. He routed 
the Scots at the battle of Pinkie (1547), and was an eager 
supporter of the Reformation, probably not uninfluenced by 
a desire for monastic spoils. In 1549, Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
and afterwards Duke of Northumberland, his bitter opponent, 
arrested him, succeeded to his authority, and finally caused 
him to be executed (1552). 

Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of, 1580 ?, was introduced at 
the Court of James I by Lord Hay, and was immediately taken 
into favour by him. He was successively raised to the rank of 
Viscount Rochester, and Earl of Somerset. In 1613, he married 
the young Countess of Essex, who had contrived to get divorced 
from her husband upon an infamous charge. In 1615, with his 
wife and four accomplices, he was accused and convicted of 
being privy to the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and was 
punished with confiscation and imprisonment. He died in 
obscurity. His only daughter was the mother of the celebrated 
Lord William Russell. 

Somers, John, Lord, 1650, was called to the bar in 1076, and 
came first into prominent notice as one of the counsel employed 
by the seven bishops in 1688. After the Revolution, ho rapidly 
rose to distinction, and in 1697 was mode Lord Chancellor. In 
1709 he was ejected from office, and an ineffectual attempt was 
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made to impeach him. He regained power in 1708, but lost it 
again two years afterwards, and died in 1716. He took a 
leading part in the discussions on the terms of the Union 
between England and Scotland, and is supposed to hare been 
the author of the Act of Succession passed in 1705. 

Southcot, Joanna, 1759, a religious fanatic, and founder of a 
sect of non-conformists. 

Stephenson, George, 1781, the inventor of the locomotive 
steam engine. 

Stowell, William Scott, Baron, 1745, the elder brother of 
Lord Eldon, and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. He 
was a member of the House of Commons before his elevation to 
the peerage, but was chiefly celebrated as a lawyer. In the 
departments of international and ecclesiastical law, he has been 
unrivalled. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 1593, was a gentle- 
man of good family in Yorkshire, and was returned for that 
county in 1614. He was at first opposed to the court party, but 
afterwards joined it, and in 1628 was made president of the 
Council of the North, instituted (but illegally) in consequence of 
the many northern insurrections which had followed the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. In 1631, he was made lord deputy 
of Ireland, the duties of which office he conducted with much 
severity. In 1639, he was created an Earl, and in 1640 
appointed to command against the Scots, but immediately after 
impeached of high treason. In the House of Commons Charles 
at first made some efforts to save his life, but at last yielded to 
the pressure of circumstances, and permitted his execution to 
take place. He was beheaded on Tower-hill in 1641. 

Strongbow. See Pembroke. 

Stuart, Arabella, a cousin of James I, on the side of her 
father, who was a younger brother of Lord Darnley, and next 
in order of succession to the English crown after James, had 
James died without issue. One of the charges made against 
Sir Walter Raleigh, was, that he designed to raise Lady 
Arabella to the throne, but this must have been without any 
concurrence on her part. In 1609, she married clandestinely, 
Mr. Henry Seymour, who was a descendant of Mary, youngest 
daughter of Henry VIII, and therefore inherited a sort of claim 
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to the throne, which aroused the fears of the king. Upon the 
discovery of her marriage, Lady Arabella was arrested, and 
after effecting various romantic escapes in the endeavour to 
meet her husband, was imprisoned in the Tower, where she died 
insane (1615). Her husband was also thrown into the Tower, 
but escaped to France, where he remained until the death of his 
wife. He lived until the Restoration, and was afterwards 
created Duke of Somerset. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward, 1688, the son of James II, 
and sometimes called the " Chevalier de St, George" but more 
commonly tfie " Old Pretender" made an attempt to regain the 
English crown in 1715. His army penetrated as far south as 
Preston, which however was attacked by Generals Carpenter 
and Wills, and compelled to surrender. The same day, the 
indecisive battle of Dumblane was fought between the Duke of 
Argyle, on the government side, and the Earl of Mar on the side 
of the Pretender. The Pretender himself landed in Scotland, 
but finding affairs in a desperate condition, returned to the 
Continent within a month. Many executions followed this 
insurrection. By the treaty of Utrecht, James was expelled 
from France, and afterwards settled in Italy, where he died in 
1765. He married Maria Clementina, grand daughter of John 
Sobieski, King of Poland, by whom he had issue, Charles 
Edward, and Henry. The events in the life of the former are 
related below. Henry became a cardinal, and died at Rome 
in 1807. 

Stuart, Charles Edward, 1721, son of the preceding, and 
commonly called the " Young Chevalier," made a second 
attempt to regain the English crown in 1745. Having effected 
a landing in Scotland in July, and gathered great numbers of 
adherents, he marched on Edinburgh, which surrendered. A 
week after, the battle of Preston Pans was fought, in which the 
insurgents had the advantage. On the 31st of October, Charles 
left Edinburgh, and marched south, in which direction his army 
penetrated as far as Derby, and then retreated. After various 
manoeuvres, a battle was fought at Culloden, in Invernesshire 
(1746), and the insurgents completely defeated. The prince 
himself escaped, after numerous dangers and difficulties to 
France, but was thence expelled, and finally settled at Rome 
where he died in 1788. ' 
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Suffolk, Duke and Earl of. See Pole. 

Talbot, John, Earl of Shrewsbury, a celebrated warrior of 
the reigns of Henry V and Henry VI. He was besieging 
Orleans, under the Earl of Suffolk, when that city was relieved 
by Joan of Arc ; and soon after the raising of the siege, he was 
captured and defeated by her at Patay. He was three times 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1452 invaded Guienne, where 
he was killed in 1453. 

Telford, Thomas, 1757, a celebrated engineer, chiefly 
remarkable for his construction of roads. 

Temple, Sir William, 1628, an eminent statesman. In 1665, 
he was appointed envoy to the Spanish Court at Brussels. In 
1668, the Triple Alliance was concluded by him. He died in 
1699. 

Tenison, Thomas, 1636, successor to Dr. Tillotson, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Thurloe, John, 1616, was appointed secretary of state to 
Oliver Cromwell. He survived the Restoration, and died in 
retirement. 

Thurlow, Edward, Lord, 1732, appointed Lord Chancellor 
in 1778, under Lord North, an office which he retained under 
the Marquis of Rockingham. He was again appointed under 
Mr. Pitt, and finally retired from office in 1792. 

Tillotson, John, 1630, a celebrated divine, was appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the withdrawal of Sancroft. 

Tonstall, Cuthbert, 1474, was made Bishop of London in 
1522 ; and in 1530, Bishop of Durham. He was also employed 
in various diplomatic services. He supported the divorce of 
Katherine, favoured the assumption of the ecclesiastical supre- 
macy by the King, and revised the English translation of the 
Scriptures in 1541. During the reign of Edward VI, he re- 
mained in prison, was reinstated in his see on the accession of 
Mary, and again deprived on the accession of Elizabeth, for 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy. He died in 1559. 

Tooke, John Horne, 1736, was originally a clergyman, but 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to divest himself of his profession. 
He studied for the Bar, but was refused admittance. He sat in 
Parliament for Old Sarum for some time, but was ultimately 
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excluded by a bill for disqualifying persons in holy orders. He 
was also the author of the Diversions qf Purlejf, a work 
upon etymology. 

Towhshehd, Chablb, Beeond Viscount, 1676, came first 
into notice in the reign of William HL Under Anne, he 
was employed as one of the commissioners for arranging 
the Union, and in other political business ; but on the 
accession of George, became secretary of state, a post which he 
retained until 1716. In 1721, he again took office, together 
with Sir Robert Walpole. In 1730, haying quarrelled with 
Walpole, he resigned office, and retired into private life. 

TownsHEND, Charles, 1725, grandson of the preceding, and 
also a distinguished statesman ■ He was famous as a speaker, 
and was on the point of becoming prime minister in 1767, when 
he died. 

- Tudor, Owen, a Welsh gentleman, who married Katherine, 
relict of Henry Y, and whose grandson was Henry, Earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL 

Turketul, grandson of Alfred the Great, and Chancellor of 
Edred, fought at the battle of Brunanburgh, but finally devoted 
himself to religion, and became Abbot of Croyland. 

Ttleb, Wat, 1381, the leader of an insurrection which broke 
out in Kent, immediately occasioned by the outrageous insult of 
a collector of poll-tax on Tyler's daughter, but probably haying 
a more deeply-seated cause in the heavy pressure of a poll tax 
(twelvepence per head) on the labouring classes. The 
insurgents under his command advanced to London, where 
they were met by Richard II, at Smithfield. In the midst of a 
conference Sir Williamj Walworth killed Wat Tyler with the 
blow of a mace. The rebels then dispersed, conciliated by the 
King, who promised them a charter ; but this was afterwards 
revoked, and many persons were treated with great cruelty for 
participation in the revolt. Fully 1,500 persons are said to 
have been executed for having participated in the insurrection. 

Ttodalb, William, 1477, was educated at Oxford, but having 
taken up Reformed opinions quitted England, and settled at 
Antwerp. Here he executed the greater part of an English 
translation of the New Testament (1525). In 1530 he brought 
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out a translation of the Pentateuch ; and in 1531 a translation 
of the Book of Jonas. In 1534 he was seized, and after a long 
imprisonment tried and executed. 

Usher, James, 1580, a distinguished prelate, Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Bishop of Carlisle. He was a voluminous author. 
.Van Bruoh, Sib John, 1666, a celebrated architect. 

Vans, Sib Henry, 1612 (1), a leader of the Independents in 
the time of Charles I. He was exceedingly hostile to Oliver 
Cromwell and his government, and was imprisoned for a long 
time in consequence. After the restoration he was tried and 
beheaded. 

Wallace, Sib William, 1270 (?), a Scottish patriot, who 
maintained a guerilla warfare for some time after the conquest 
of the country by Edward I, and was afterwards regent for a 
short time. After some temporary successes, he was completely 
defeated by Edward at the battle of Falkirk (1298), but con- 
tinued to harass the English until 1304, when he was compelled 
to surrender, taken to London, and there executed. 

Waller, Sib William, 1597, a Kentish gentleman and mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament, was one of the earliest Parlia- 
mentary commanders and the rival of Essex, but was removed 
from command by the Self-denying ordinance. He was im- 
prisoned as a Presbyterian by the Independents, and as a 
Royalist after Cromwell's death, but was released and became 
a member of the Parliament which recalled Charles II. He 
died in 1668. 

Walpole, Sib Robert, Earl of Oxford, 1676, was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. In 1700, he entered Parliament, and soon 
attracted the attention of the Whigs. In 1708, he became 
seoretary-at-war. On the accession of George I, Walpole 
assisted Townshend in the formation of a ministry. In 1717, he 
resigned, but resumed office as paymaster of the fbrces in 1720, 
and in 1721 as first lord of the treasury. This administration 
lasted altogether twenty-one years, and was terminated by his 
elevation to the peerage as Earl of Orford. He died three years 
afterwards. During his administration, he concentrated all 
power in his own hands, and it has also been charged against 
him that he governed by means of bribes. 

Walpole, Horace, 1717, third son of the preceding, a cele- 
brated virtuoso and patron of literature. 
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Warbeck, Perkih, a young man who, in 1492, declared him- 
self to be Richard, the young Duke of York, who was murdered 
in the Tower by Richard III. He was strongly supported by the 
Yorkists and by James IV of Scotland, a kinswoman of whom 
(Lady Katherine Gordon) he married. After several fruitless 
attempts at invasion, he landed in Cornwall (1497), and laid 
siege to Exeter, but fled at the approach of the royal troops, and 
finally surrendered. He was committed to the Tower, and in 
1499 hanged at Tyburn. 

Wabham* William, preceded Cranmer as archbishop of 
Canterbury; 

Warwick, Richard Nevil, Earl of, 1420, snrnamed " King* 
Maker," married- Anne, daughter of Richard de Beanchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and through her inherited the Warwick 
estates. He was then created Earl of Warwick. When the 
Duke of York took up arms in 1455, he was joined by Warwick, 
who led the Tan at St. Alban's, where the Duke of Suffolk was 
killed, and took a principal share in all the contests that fol- 
lowed. He was created Captain of Calais, and retained this 
post, notwithstanding efforts to dispossess him, maintaining his 
forces by a semi-piratical warfare. He gained the victory of 
Towton, and on the accession of Edward, was largely rewarded 
both with place and power ; but Edward's marriage, and the 
rise of the Woodville interest, having alienated him, he passed 
over to the Lancastrian side. Having ratified a matrimonial 
compact between his daughter Anne and Edward, Henry VI's 
son, Warwick now agreed to support the cause of Henry. 
Margaret accordingly invaded England, and for a short time, 
assisted by Warwick, oarried all before her; Warwick was then 
created admiral, and confirmed in all his former acquisitions 
and offices. Edward IV, however, landed at Ravenspur, in 
Yorkshire, and the Lancastrians were finally overthrown at the 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. In the former of these 
Warwick was slain. 

Warwick, John Dudley, Earl of. See Duke of Northum- 
berland, 

Watt, James, 1736, the inventor of the condensing steam 
engine. 

Wellington, Arthur Wemjesley, Duke of, 1769, Dapgan 
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Castle, in Meath, was the third son of the first Earl of 
Mornington. He entered the army in 1787, and commenced 
active service in the Netherlands, under the Duke of York. 
In 1797, he proceeded to India (then being colonel), and was 
employed against Tippoo Sahib, under Gen. Harris. He was 
then appointed Governor of Seringapatam, Tippoo's capital, and 
after this rose rapidly to distinction as a military man. He was 
raised to the rank of Major-General, and in 1803 fought and 
won the battle of Assaye, by which the Mahratta power in 
, India was totally crippled. In 1805, he returned to England, 
the following year entered the House of Commons, and was 
made Secretary for Ireland, during his tenure of which office 
he commanded a division of an expedition, which resulted in 
the diversion of the Danes from the interests of Napoleon. In 
1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley was appointed to the command of 
the force intended to assist the Spanish against Napoleon. 
This campaign resulted in the retirement of the French from 
Portugal, and the thanks of both Houses of Parliament were 
voted him for his services. Upon the renewal of the war by 
Napoleon, in 1809, Sir Arthur Wellesley was again sent to 
Portugal. The details of the campaign whioh ensued are 
beyond the scope of this work. It terminated in the complete 
evacuation of the Peninsula by the French in 1813, and this was 
followed by the peace of 1814, and the abdication of Napoleon. 
In 1815 followed the campaign of Waterloo, in which Napoleon, 
after a temporary retirement at Elba, attempted unsuccessfully 
to regain power, and which was terminated by the decisive 
defeat of the French at Waterloo, and the Peace of {Paris. The 
Duke, who had received that title, as well as a considerable 
pension, in the preceding year,was now presented with £200,000, 
with which the estate of Strathfieldsaye was purchased. He 
was also created Field-Marshal of France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, and received many other honours. 

After 1815, the Duke of Wellington devoted himself entirely 
to home politics. In 1828, he was appointed premier, repealed 
the Test and Corporation Acts, carried the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and resigned in 1830. He opposed the 
Reform Bill of 1832 ; and after previous opposition, yielded to 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, in 1846. He died in 1852, and 
was honoured with a public funeral 
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Wesley, John, 1703, the founder of the Wesleyan connexion, 
was a clergyman and a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. He 
died in 1791. 

Whitfield, George, 1714, an eminent preacher among the 
early Methodists. 

Whitgipt, John, 1530, was made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1583. He compelled all the clergy to sign three articles 
declaring assent to the Ordinal and Book of Common Prayer, 
to the doctrine of the Queen's supremacy, and to the thirty-nine 
articles. He was strict in discipline, but liberal and just. He 
assisted at the Hampton Court Conference, and died in 1603. 

Wicklippe, Johnde, 1324, was educated at Oxford, and pre- 
sented about 1375 to the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicester- 
shire. In 1356, he published the " Last Age of the Church.* 
In 1377, he was charged before convocation with disseminating 
heretical doctrines, and was only saved from punishment by the 
election of two popes (1378), a circumstance which enfeebled 
the papal power in England. In 1381,' he made a translation 
of the entire Scriptures, and attacked the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. Being cited by Courtney to appear at a council in 
London, he declined, and his teaching was therefore condemned 
as heretical. He then retired to Lutterworth, where he died in 
1384. In 1428, his bones were exhumed by order of the Council 
of Constance, burned and cast into the river Swift. The 
opinions of Wickliffe were probably progressive, but resembled 
those of Calvin. He was a Presbyterian, opposed to endow- 
ments, and in church government an Independent. He approved 
of the marriage of priests ; considered the pope to be Anti- 
christ ; declared against images, auricular confession, indul- 
gences and monastic vows ; and upheld the Seven Sacraments of 
the Church of Rome, but in a limited sense. His followers 
were called Lollards. 

Wilbebfosce, William, 1759, was a distinguished statesman 
and philanthropist. He was six times elected M.P. for York- 
shire, and for twenty years devoted himself to the extinction of 
the slave trade, an object which was finally accomplished in 
1833. 

Wilkes, John, 1727, entered the House of Commons in 1757, 
and edited the North Briton, in opposition to Lord Bute's 
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government. In No. 45 of this paper he charged the King with 
uttering falsehood from the throne, was expelled the House of 
Commons in consequence, and also convicted by the King's 
Bench of publishing obscene works, and of immorality. Not 
appearing to receive judgment, he was outlawed. For some 
time he remained abroad ; but in 1768, returned to England, 
and was elected for Middlesex four times consecutively. The 
House of Commons resisted for some time the attempt to force 
him upon them ; but he was supported by popular favour, and 
after a fifth election in 1774, entered the House again, and 
remained a member until 1790. 

Wilkib, Sir David, 1785, an eminent painter, especially 
distinguished as a painter of domestic scenes. 

Windham, William, 1750, was elected for Norwich in 1783. 
In 1794, he was made seoretary-at*war, under Mr. Pitt : and in 
1806 undertook the same office, in the "All the Talents" 
administration. He died in 1810. 

Wolfe, Jambs, 1726, entered the army in 1741, and rose to 
the rank of major-general. In 1759, he was appointed by Mr. 
Pitt to the command of an expedition to Canada/which was 
successful in wresting that province from France. He was 
killed in the moment of victory, at the taking of Quebec. 

Wollaston, Wiiliam Hyde, 1776, a distinguished natural 
philosopher. He peculiarly interested .himself in the manufac- 
ture and treatment of platinum. 

Wolset, Thomas, 1471, Ipswich, was sent at an early age to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, after which he became tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Dorset, and chaplain to Dean, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was soon after introduced to Henry 
VII, and speedily rose into great favour with that monarch. At 
the accession of Henry VIII, he was made King's Almoner; in 
1510, rector of Torrington ; 1511, canon of Windsor ; 1512, 
prebendary of York; 1513, bishop of Tournay ; 1514, bishop of 
Lincoln and archbishop of York; 1515, cardinal and chancellor; 
and in 1516, legate a latere, besides holding other offices and 
preferments. He attended the King at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and in splendour and magnificence vied with the 
monarch himself. The visitation of monasteries was com- 
menced by him, and he was a great patron of learning and 
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education, founding colleges at Christohurch, Oxford* and at 
Ipswich. His fall was sudden and complete. His objection to 
the marriage of Henry with Anne Boleyn brought him into dis- 
favour with Henry. He was accused of violating the statute 
of Praemunire, by acting as Papal legate, was deprived of 
many of his offices, then for a short time reinstated, and finally 
arrested for treason. On his road to London to answer this 
charge, he died of dysentery, at Leicester Abbey, in 1580. 

Wjmot, Sib Chbistoprbb, 1632, a distinguished architect, and 
the builder of St. Paul's Cathedral (at London), the Monument 
and Greenwich Hospital 

Wyact, Sib Thomas, a Kentish gentleman, headed an insur- 
rection in 1553 to hinder Queen Mary's marriage with PhHip. 
After some temporary successes, the insurgents dispersed, and 
the leaders were executed. It was in consequence of this 
rising, that Lady Jane Grey and her husband were executed, 
after haying been imprisoned nearly a year. 

Wtndham, Sib William, 1687, secretary-at-war in Boling- 
broke's Tory ministry (1710), and afterwards chancellor of tip 
exchequer. He was one of the most popular men of his day, 
and celebrated as an orator. He was an opponent of Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

York, Richabd, Duke of, father of Edward IV, 1410 («)♦ 
began in U50 to put forth a claim to the crown (see Subsid. 
Table of Genealogies, 3) which was well received by popular 
opinion, and was declared Protector of the realm. Margaret 
wife!of Henry VI, the then king, strenuously resisted, and arms 
were at last resorted [to. The first battle was fought at St. 
Alban's, where Somerset was killed, and this was followed by 
rarious other battles, until at Northampton (1460) the Lancas- 
trians were defeated, Henry taken prisoner, and the Duke 
declared heir to the crown. Shortly afterwards, howerer, Mar- 
garet raised a force in Scotland, advanced into England, and 
defeated and killed him at Sandal, near Wakefield (1460). His 
sons Edward and Richard afterwards became kings. 

Ypbes, William of, general of Stephen, was made by him 
Earl of Kent, but became so unpopular, that on the King's 
death he fled abroad, and there died in a monasttry (11W). 
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Whose Lives are to be found in the pteoeding Seotion, 



Before the Conquest.— Aelfric; Alcuin; Alfred the Great; King 
Arthur; Asser; Athelstan; Edgar Atheling; The Venerable 
Bede; Boadicea; Julius Caesar; Canute; Caracalla ; 
Caraotacus ; Cassiyelaunus ; Dunstan ; Edward the 
Confessor; Egbert; Earl Godwin; Harold II; Hengist and 
Horsa; Archbishop Odo; Turketul. 

William I, — Archbishop Lanfrano. • 

William II. — Anselm ; Flambard. 
Stephen— William of Ypres. 

Henry II.— Adrian IV; Thomas A'Becket; Olanyille; Strong- 
bow, E. of Pembroke; Peter of Blois; Fair Rosamond. 
Richard I. — Blondel; William Longbeard; Robin Hood. 
John.— Prince Arthur; Stephen Langton ; Pandulph ; William, 

E. of Pembroke. 
Henry III.— Eustace the Monk; Bp. Grossetdte; Hubert de 

Burgh; Simon de Montfort; Peter de Rupibus. 
Edward I.— John Balliol; John Comyn; Llewellyn; William 

Wallace. 
Edward //.—Robert Bruce; Roger Mortimer; Hugh le De- 

spenser; Gayeston; E. of Lancaster. 
Edward ///.—Black Prince; Wickliffe. 
Richard //.—Michael de la Pole; Wat Tyler. 
Henry IV.— Owen Glendower; Sir J. 01dcastle(LordCobnam); 

Percy Hotspur. 
Henry V.— Archbp. Chichely; Humphrey, D. of Gloucester ; 

Earl Talbot; Owen Tudor. 
Henry VI.— Joan of Arc; Cardinal Beaufort; D. of Bedford; 

Jack Cade; Margaret of Anjou; William de la Pole, D. of 

Somerset; D. of Suffolk ; Richard, D. of York. 
Edward /F.— Caxton ; Jane Shore; E. of Warwick, the " King 

Maker." 
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Richard III,— Lord Hastings. 

Henry VII. — Sebastian Cabot; Dudley; Empson; Sir E. 

Poynings; Lambert Simnel; Perkin Warbeck. 
Henry VIII — Elizabeth Barton ; Cardinal Beaton ; Anne 

Boleyn; Cardinal Campegio; Katherine of Arragon; Miles 

Coverdale; Arehbp. Cranmer; Thos. Cromwell; Erasmus; 

Bp. Fisher; Sir Thos. More; E. of Norfolk; William Tyn- 

dale; Arehbp. Warham; Cardinal Wolsey. 
Edward VI.— Joan Booher; Bueer; Bp. Hooper; Ket; D. of 

Northumberland; D. of Somerset. 
Mary. — Bp. Bonner; Bp. Gardiner; Sir P. Carew; Lady Jane 

Grey; Bp. Latimer; Cardinal Pole; Bp. Ridley; John 

Rogers ; Bp. Tonstall ; Sir T. Wyatt. 
Elizabeth.— Anthony Babynton; Sir N. Bacon; Bothwell; 

Lord Burghley ; Campion ; Cartwright ; Lord Darnley ; Sir 

Francis Drake; E. of Effingham; E. of Essex; Sir Martin 

Frobisher; Bp. Grindal; Sir John Hawkins; Bp. Jewel; 

John Knox; Earl of Leicester; Mary, Queen of Scots; 

Arehbp. Parker; Shakespeare; Sir Philip Sidney; Arehbp. 

Whitgift. 
James /.—Lord Bacon; D. of Buckingham; Catesby; Robert 

Cecil; Sir E. Coke; Sir E. Digby; Guy Fawkes; Garnet; Sir 

Dudley Digges; Sir Thos. Overbury; Sir Walter Raleigh; 

E. of Somerset ; Arabella Stuart. 
Charles JT.—Bradshaw, the regicide; Felton; Sir J. Eliot; Lord 

Finch; Lord Falkland; Hampden; Bp. Juxon; Arehbp. 

Laud; Noy ; Pym; Prince Rupert; E. of Strafford. 
Commonwealth.— Richd. Baxter; Admiral Blake; Oliver Crom- 
well; Richard Cromwell; E. of Essex; Lord Fairfax; Sir 

J. Hotham; Sir Matthew Hale; Ireton; Lambert; Milton; 

E. of Montrose; Peters; William Prynne; Seldon; John 

Thurloe; Sir Harry Vane; Sir W. Waller. 
Charles II. — Colonel Blood ; D. of Buckingham ; Edmund 

Calamy ; Sir E. Godfrey; E. of Clarendon; George Fox; 

General Monk; Heneage Finch; Titus Oates; D. of Ormond; 

William Penn; Samuel Pepys; Lord William Russell; 

E. of Shaftesbury; Arehbp. Sharp ; Algernon Sidney; Sir 

W. Temple. 
James IL—D. of Berwick; Judge Jeffreys; Colonel Kirk; D. of 

Monmouth; Lord Somen* 
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William III and Mary*— Bp. Burnet; Bp. Compton; Marquis 
of Halifax; E. of Halifax; Graham of Clayerhouse; Ad- 
miral Rooke; Lord Somen; Archbp. Sanoroft; Marshal 
Schomherg; Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

-4»n*.— Viscount Bolingbroke ; Harley, E. of Oxford ; D. ef 
Marlborough; Mrs. Masham ; Sir R. Onslow ; E. of Peter- 
borough; Dr. Sacheyerell; Sir W. Wyndham. 

George I.— Bp. Atterbury; Earl of Mar; The Old Pretender; 
Viscount To wnshend; Sir Robert Walpole. 

George II.— E. of Chesterfield; E. of Chatham; Sir J. Cope; 
The Young Pretender; Charles Townshend. 

George Z/j&— General Abercrombie; Lord Amherst; Major 
Andre' ; Lord Anson ; Napoleon Bonaparte ; General 
Burgoyne ; E. Burke; Lord Bute; Admiral Byng; Lord 
Castlereagh ; Earl of Camden ; Lord Cliye ; Lord 
Collingwood; Marquis of Cornwallis; Lord Eldon; 
Lord Erstdne; C.J. Fox; Lord G. Gordon; Grattan ; Warren 
Hastings ;. Lord Holland; Earl Howe; Sir John Moore; 
Lord Nelson; Lord North; William Pitt; Marquis of Rock- 
ingham; Admiral Rodney; Lord Shelbourne; Viscount Sid- 
mouth; R. B. Sheridan; Lord Stowell; Lord Thurlow; 
Home Tooke; Earl St. Vincent; D. of Wellington; John 
Wesley; John Wilkes; William Windham; General Wolfe. 

George IV,— Canning; Queen Caroline; Huskisson; Sir Fo well 
Buxton; Dr. Chalmers; W. Wilberforce. 

William IV.— Lord Althorpe; Daniel O'Connell; Sir Robert 
PeeL 

Pkforta.— Richard Cobden; Lord Palmerston* 
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